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Chorus of the Pities 

(in reply to Shade of the Earth) 

We would establish those of kindlier build 
In fair compassions skilled, 

Men of deep art in life-development, 

Watchers and wardens of thy varied lands 
Men surfeited of laying heavy hands 
Upon the innocent 

The mild the fragile, the obscure content 
Among the myriads of thy family — 

Those too who love the true, the excellent 
And make their daily moves a melody. 

SPIRIT of the YEARS 
Shall such be mooted now ? Already change 
Hath played strange pranks since first I brooded here. 

“The Dynasts," Part First, 
Fore Scene. THOMAS HARDY 
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those who like the present writer have been unable 
to accept the idea of anything analogous to personality 
in the nation as a whole, may be in times such as the 
present driven to fresh consideration of this question. 
They are impressed anew by overwhelming evidence 
that when the nation is in danger the individual thinks 
little or nothing of the value of his own life. That the 
future existence of his nation should be made safe is 
the one thing that matters. I do not think, however, 
that this incomparable value which is felt to belong to 
the nation is the same as that with which the loved 
individual is endowed. It belongs to another order of 
value not lower, perhaps higher. It certainly is felt as 
higher by the individual himself who is faced with the 
need of sacrifice for its sake. 

Whether the nation is to play in the future the part 
which might seem to be assigned to it by the limitless 
devotion of its sons in the present and past and whether 
if so, its influence on history can be more beneficent 
than in the past is a question of vital and immediate 
interest. In its modern development it appears as the 
special creation of European history, though by no 
means unknown elsewhere. As we survey successive 
historic stages from that of the wandering hordes 
seeking and fighting for the first necessities of life to 
that of the settled communities who have learned how 
to make the earth produce food, the natural human 
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bonds begin to have meaning, the ties of family, clan, 
tribe. Race plays an important part at this stage. But 
the physical tie of blood-relationship or common des¬ 
cent is only the first form of that association which 
comes about in time from the interlacing of many 
bonds of a spiritual nature. It is as a basis for these 
that the community of descent acquires a sanctity as 
it is merged in community of a higher order. Speaking 
of the type of growth rather than the actual steps of 
its advance through devious routes, it may be said that 
the individuals become persons knowing good and evil, 
the beautiful and the ugly, the true and the false or 
the illusory. This knowledge grows less vague and 
uncertain in personal relationship, and gains in reality 
and depth. I refer to peoples in whom what we call 
civilization has begun, after long ages during which 
there seems to have been little change in the modes of 
human existence. From the era of custom and tradition, 
the society of persons passes into a world gradually 
transformed by the condition that as individuals and 
as a community, they are to some small extent creating 
their own experience. 

“Out of this state of things” (the growth of societies) 
“there have sprung cities and governments, and arts 
and laws, and a great deal of vice, and a great deal 
of virtue .” 1 

Where the community of the living present is well 
knit together, it expands as our thoughts rest upon it 
to the historic community. It is not enough to say that 
this is a society including the dead with the living. It 

1 Laws III. Plato. 
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is a society of all who have toiled in the making of the 
land and its history. As such these live in it so long as 
it endures. This is no mystical conception. It belongs 
to the logic of history. The nation is nothing but an 
ephemeral construction, in abstraction from its ages of 
life in the past. In the following pages the principle of 
the nation especially emphasized is that in virtue of 
its process through time, the society is immensely 
extended. In its real being it embraces the many 
generations of its predecessors and in idea it includes 
its successors whose limit is unknown. 

In the relations of successive generations to the events 
which so to speak overlap them, arise the problems of 
historic necessity and historic ethics to which this 
book refers. Within the national type of society there 
has been—as especially illustrated in European history 
—a great variety in the brilliant achievements of the 
human mind. In this respect the city-states must be 
comprised, in spite of important historical differences. 

Plato’s words in regard to the growth together with 
civilization of much vice as well as much virtue have 
been amply illustrated in the ages since his Athenian 
Stranger” spoke. He was thinking in particular of the 
evils within the society. Many are asking to-day whether 
the violence of the enmities between nations and fury 
of their wars are not evidence that the national type 
of political unit gives greater scope than any other to 
the development of the elemental passions. It seems 
that man’s reasoning powers, and the increasing elabo¬ 
ration of his desires add to these passions a force beyond 
that of their animal origin. 

• • • 
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In this work an attempt is made to set rather than to 
solve the problem of the nation its promise for good 
and potency for evil. Gan its course be so guided by 
“men of deep art in life-development” as to preserve 
those qualities from which so much genius of mind 
and character has sprung, whilst rooting out those 
accretions that have introduced a poisonous self- 
destroying element into a great part of western civili¬ 
zation? Attention is given to the debasing effect upon 
the nation of the unnatural growth of the “state” which 
in exaggerated forms tends to subordinate to itself and 
its pursuit of power the whole national life. 

In the field of “planning” the most unanswerable 
question is that of the men and women to whom it will 
fall to complete the building for a new age upon such 
foundations as those of the present may lay. They may 
wish to be their own architects as well as builders. Our 
conceptions of their ideals and outlook may be no 
nearer the truth than were those of Victorian specula¬ 
tion concerning the twentieth century. Will human 
nature decline to the “mass” type of which we hear so 
much to-day, or will it be exalted by a consciousness 
of freedom beyond our own? We cannot plan the 
builders. The present book tends to stress the more 
hopeful rather than the more despairing aspects of the 
historic truth expressed by Hardy’s “Spirit of the 
Years” 


“Already change 

Hath played strange pranks since first 

I brooded here” 
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In the grand rhythms of history there occur moments 
when change is guided by that creative personality 
without which history would not have brought forth 
civilizations. To-day the nation stands for trial in the 
court of civilization. That the unparalleled greatness of 
the issue may call forth greatness in those who face it 
does not seem too extravagant a hope. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY. 

A survey of the world at the present time might well 
lead to the conclusion that seldom or never in the 
known history of civilization had the relationships of 
human societies sunk morally to a lower level. This 
view would be based on the more general and pervading 
features of the scene without altogether ignoring those 
rarer features which might redeem modern humanity 
from the condemnation otherwise justified. If emphasis 
were to be laid on the products of value which even 
exceptionally the age can bring forth and the height it 
can reach in the supreme examples of individual rela¬ 
tionship rather than on its massive characteristics and 
their results for progress or retrogression the verdict 
might be different. 

In the past centuries of Christian civilization the 
leaders and outstanding men counted for more, whether 
for good or evil, in their contribution to the process of 
history. This statement may certainly be questioned in 
view of the situation in more recent times. But we see, 
I think on reflection that whilst our historic ideas and 
categories are mainly founded on the doings of such 
men and the moulds in which, whether as individuals 
or as a hierarchy, they cast the lives of the peoples they 
dominated, this does not hold good in the same sense 
to-day. On a superficial view it may seem that the 
powerful individual still, or even more than in the past. 
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makes the history of his own society or his age. But in 
another and deeper sense the historic situation depends 
upon the chaotic nature of personal and social relations 
in wide areas of the world. Were it not for the immature 
development of personality and the principles of per¬ 
sonal interrelation, the extraordinary diseases of gigan¬ 
tic egoism would have had no fair fields for their 
destructive effect. 

In the debates taking place to-day on the possibility 
of reforms in the relationship of peoples on an inter¬ 
national scale in the hope of saving mankind from an 
even greater disaster than the modern age, the Christian 
era, or perhaps any period of civilization has known, 
the most fundamental problem seems seldom to be 
faced. In the development of life on this planet this 
problem might be said to be set when first creatures 
appeared who were not only members of a species and 
almost nothing as individuals, but were beings capable 
of conscious self-hood. Would these beings when re¬ 
leased from the binding necessity of holding together 
under natural law, or behaving in like manner with 
each other in all circumstances, acquire the supremely 
difficult capacity demanded by the awakening of this 
self-hood? Would they learn to form free relationships 
to take the place of those which in lower orders of life 
and the most primitive stages of human existence in¬ 
stinctively observed preserve the species from perishing? 
The beginnings of intelligence, the promise of spiritual 
experience were there as instruments of their painful 
advance. But long ages appear to have passed during 
which the human race did not progress far in the 
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development of the essentially human qualities for the 
basis of social relations. Once this development had 
begun in any group it might seem that they had started 
on the road of whose goal the Greek thinker could say: 
“The city”—or the ordered social unit—“came into 
being for the sake of life, but continues to be for the 
sake of good life.” But what if in passing to its con¬ 
summation it should be found that this further life for 
which the city exists is not necessarily good? What if in 
attempting to extract from the gift of conscious self¬ 
hood all that it can yield, the individuals freed from 
the animal necessity of union should find that the 
demands of the self know no limit? And since there is 
a multitude of selves, the hand of every man is against 
that of every other, as in the human scene viewed by 
Thomas Hobbes 1 in its wild, native condition. For the 
political philosophers of the past the main problem was 
the social whole, and not many have agreed with 
Hobbes that only the strong hand of the absolute 
sovereign or state could make possible a peaceable life 
together in society. Apart from society the potentialities 
of the individual cannot come to fruition, and unless 
his nature is superhuman he will be less than human. 
History shows in outstanding cases how greatly the 
development of the higher powers of the mind has been 
favoured by an intense and vivid social life, though the 
individual genius may seem solitary and alone in the 
midst of the surrounding colour and light. A Plato may 
be wholly independent of the Academy, a Michel 
Angelo of the competition for his work at Florence and 

1 Leviathan. 
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Rome. But it is the everyday history in the widest 
sense in which all are concerned, the common network 
of human relations, always new for the individual but 
showing in little those lasting human tendencies and 
qualities, which on the “grand staircase of history ” 1 
bring great good and evil to large communities, which 
is the workshop in which personality is carved out. 
Very few historic societies have had their Athens, their 
Florence or Bologna. But very many have known some¬ 
thing of the basic experience from which these devel¬ 
oped. They have reached the stage at which awakening 
mind is free from the prison of the primitive human 
consciousness which cannot unlock the doors barred by 
the heavy weight of custom. Together with this they 
have acquired some degree of that external freedom 
without which the inner freedom has no value but for 
the self alone, and there only a limited value. We are 
inevitably dazzled by contemplation of the profusion 
of high cultural and moral values expressed in the 
activities of very small communities during a com¬ 
paratively brief period in ancient Greece, and captured 
by the thought of their incomparable gifts to European 
civilization. But an analysis of their history compels us 
also to recognize the compatibility of these great things 
with the violent animosities and conflicts internal and 
external which attended upon its course. Aristotle’s 
account of the ideal city state 2 is followed by his inves¬ 
tigation of those states which deviate from the best, 
and in which (it appears) the most imperative qualifi- 

1 Lord Acton’s expression quoted by James Bryce, Studies in Contemp¬ 
orary Biography—Lord Acton. 

2 Politics I-V. 
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cation of the statesman is to know how to prevent 
faction, party strife and fratricidal animosities. Thucy¬ 
dides’ description of the corroding sores of the temper 
born of revolutions has never been surpassed in its 

bitter and melancholy insight . 1 

Of the Italian cities in all their glory Professor 
Trevelyan writes*. “In the Middle Ages the Italians 
could paint and build and trade and write—but they 
murdered and tortured and slaughtered one another 
like fiends .” 2 It seems that no community is too small 
or too brilliant in its achievements to escape the primal 
curse. I speak of societies in their full concrete life, not 
of those which have withdrawn in part or altogether 
from participation in the common stream or in the 
main interests and activities of the average society, for 
religious or other compelling reasons. 

More difficult birth-pangs than those suffered by the 
“city-states” attended the origin or formation of the 
societies termed nations, at least in Europe. For the 
great collections of peoples who grew into nations in 
most cases separate and independent, life was wrought 
and hammered out in the throes of wars with enemies 
without and dissension and compulsion within. It was 
not a common cultural life which was the forcing 
ground of personal values, so much as the adoption of 
a tolerably ordered system which gradually made 
possible the growth of common sentiments and civilized 
interrelations. Yet from many sources flowed the 
influences which welded together as nations the mem* 

1 Thucydides. III. 82. 

2 Garibaldi and the A taking of Italy. G. M. Trevelyan (Master of Trinity- 
College). 
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bers of certain large groups, and brought about within 
them the lasting sense of a historic life in common. 
Which of these sources contributed most to the devel¬ 
opment of a national consciousness? History seems to 
show that it is not a common race which is indispensable. 
Nor even a common language with all that it gives to 
the rich experiences of intercourse from the charmed 
discoveries of childhood to the deeply charged famili¬ 
arities of age. Nor is it the same environing country 
which is sufficient to engender similar affections. For 
each has his own interpretation and vision of the 
features of his native land. The position taken in this 
book is that the essential is the common history and 
that it is this which furnishes so great a distinction 
between the national and other social forms that its 
value and effects upon the character and doings of the 
group as a whole are incommensurable with those of 
any other bond. It may be objected that the factor of 
a common government has been omitted. The view 
however which will be maintained in what follows is 
that in respect to national unity the most important 
effects of the common government lie in its functions 
in producing by means of the network of political 
organizations further conditions of co-operation and 
personal interrelations. Qua government or even qua 
state it does not itself inspire the sentiments which make 
of nationhood an enduring source of value, but only 
so far as the state is conceived to be inseparable from 
the nation, or even the same thing—conceptions which 
as regards the state in its extreme modern development 
(as will be argued) false. Historians have held 
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different views in regard to the actual beginnings of 
nations. Professors A. J. Grant and Harold Tempcrley 
speak of the “principle of nationality as the one great 
and novel feature of the international difhculties of the 
nineteenth century. Nationality was the enthusiasm, 
almost the superstition of the time—it was the comple¬ 
tion. of the process that had begun with the Reforma¬ 
tion. The Church having lost its political influence, and 
Empire disappeared, the State filled the gap as unit of 
organization .” 1 As regards the basis on which the state 
rested, the question arose, who were the people that 
should form a state. Men awoke to the sense of 

nationality. 

The view of the nation which will be maintained in 
this book is not I think far from that taken by these 
historians, except that they do not clearly distinguish 
the ideas of nation and of state. The sense of nationality, 
and desire for national unity which has been a religious 
passion with some peoples, as notably the Poles and the 
Czechs, they regard as rather “a question of feeling 
than of objective fact.” This seems true. It indicates at 
least the truth that the nation need not be one in race 
or language—Grant and Temperley point out that the 
peoples of Italy had even been separated in their 
historic development. It is however (in my view) the 
historic idea which is all-important and to this they 
give recognition in their reference to the past greatness 
of the peoples of Italy and its impression on the minds 
of Italians. To Mazzini—whose influence was domina¬ 
ting—the claim of Italian nationality was “almost 

1 Europe in the Twentieth Century -—Chapter XVI. 
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religious belief.’* Elsewhere Grant and Temperley 
point out that the nineteenth century was the age of 
the growth of the national idea in Europe, whilst in 
the twentieth “the catchword of nationalism has spread 
like fire in the East.” It is this burning force and its 
frequently disastrous effects which Professor Toynbee 
doubtless had in mind when in an eloquent passage 1 
he argued that in modern democracy the people are 
more militant than when under the government of a 
sovereign who might be uninspiring. This figure is now 
replaced by the “effulgent image” of France, Germany, 
England, etc. That modern democracy has been dis¬ 
tinguished by militarism is however a very questionable 
proposition. 

What these writers speak of as nationalism is not 
necessarily bound up with the idea of the nation as 
historic community. It is this, purged of the more 
unfavourable emotional accretions which have attended 
it in recent times, which as I shall argue, may yet be 
found to be the social unit required in the civilization 
of the future. A highly favourable estimate of nationalism 
is that of Dr. Edward Benes, who regards it as “a 
product of modern times—a result of Renaissance and 
Reformation philosophy, and of the humanitarian 
philosophy of the French Revolution .” 2 In Pan-Ger¬ 
manism he points out in its pre-war form “the philo¬ 
sophy of nationalism was completely perverted.” This 
took place because in the Pan-German conception the 
individual is of no account in relation to the state, 

1 Survey of International Affairs. 

a Democracy To-day and To-morrow —Chapter II. 
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whereas nationality in its true form is “the foundation 
of political individualism.” Dr. Bcnes’ analysis brings 
out well the fact that this conflict of ideologies exists 
in the very idea of nationalism and bears closely on 
the problem whether this is a good or evil thing. The 
word “nationalism” is evidently one of those whose 
ambiguity has intensified the confusions of thought and 
their deplorable effects on action with which we are 
confronted in examining the function of the nation. 
It might be best to substitute the term “historic com¬ 
munity ” 1 for the social-political unit with which we 
are concerned. The fixed association of nation with 
state, supported by an imposing philosophy which has 
been prostituted to false applications in interpretations 
of history for political purposes, has been part cause of 
the disrepute into which the circle of ideas belonging 
to nation has fallen for many minds. For Professor 
E. H. Carr for instance: “The nation only exists 
because it has power” 2 —a statement which only seems 
true, either of the government within the community, 
or of the state under conditions of war d outrance. The 
European system in the nineteenth century included 
a number of nation-states whose right to exist was not 
questioned, though they would have been at the mercy 
of any powerful aggressor state. Professor Carr however 
takes as typical in the relations of nations their ability 
to make war upon each other, whether singly or by 
means of alliances. This assumption approaches closely 
to Hegel. The authors of “Nationalism”—a study group 

1 But I have not kept to this, as it is an uniamiliar expression. 

3 The Twenty Years' Crisis 1919 ->939 
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of Chatham House—adduce plausible reasons for the 
view that the nation could hardly have arisen without 
the state. But the position that “it must have been the 
existence of a common political organization however 
primitive which produced other common character¬ 
istics such as to make possible a feeling of community” 
does not rest on conclusive historic evidence as they 
themselves point out. Not only is the historic evidence 
devoid of conclusiveness, but the view that the political 
organization could create the characteristics which 
distinguish the nation seems to show an approach 
which lacks the essential historic outlook. Certainly the 
organization is an important additional factor. But 
unless a society or community was already charac¬ 
terized by consciousness of those values which it derives 
from a common history, no governmental authority 
could produce them. A nation created by a state would 
be a Hobbesian collection of individuals held together 
by fear and self-interest. Professor Carr himself adduces 
the fact that state power originated in the absolute rule 
of a sovereign as supporting his view that national 
policy is necessarily power policy. We may agree that 
the absolute state is the absolute sovereign, “VEtat c’est 
moi .” At the same time when it is the meaning of the 
nation which is in question, and its differentia amongst 
other social forms, we have to ask—not what kind of 
nation can be produced by the sovereign, but what 
were the characteristics and history of a people which 
at any particular time brought about or made possible 
the institution of the absolute sovereign. The events of 
history are always individual. Some empirical generali- 
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zations from the known course of events—how small 
in comparison with the unknown we cannot judge— 
may be treated as having a wide applicability. But 
that the nation is not in itself capable of existence and 
development without being clad in the armour of the 
state as power seems an untenable position. The posi¬ 
tion assumed in this work is that the historic community 
is a natural if not indeed necessary form of association 
for beings who belong to a society whose living members 
form only a very small proportion of its membership. 
In virtue of its extension backwards in the great multi¬ 
tude who have contributed to make it what it is, they 
feel that their separate lives lengthen out with it in 
time and they are in a sense also responsible for its 
past history. This is perhaps only to elaborate clumsily 
Burke’s definition of the “State” (where I should say 
nation) as “a partnership in all science, a partnership 
in all art, a partnership in every virtue and in all 
perfection—between those who are living, those who 
are dead and those who are to be born .” 1 Yet Burke’s 
idealizing words do not quite bring out the point which 
I desire to emphasize, viz., that we do experience that 
feeling of being concerned in the deeds of the past 
through our fellow - nationals, as also we gain high 
values through their activities. 

When however we reflect on our inheritance of 
values, it may be asked why we should limit this society 
to the nation. Are we not thinking of the genius of 
humanity which has produced many civilizations? Or 
if we confine ourselves to that one to which our own 

1 Quoted by A. E. Zimmern —The League of Nations. 
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debt is greatest, let us at least look back on the whole 
course of this in all its depth and breadth as the matrix 
of our highest experiences. Such a recognition is cer¬ 
tainly due. But as regards the social units we are 
seeking to fulfil the function of centres of living relation 
with each other, each having a rich life of its own, 
such as to receive benefit not hurt from the diversely 
fruitful life of the others, the limitation of these to 
distinct historic communities as nations does seem 
unavoidable. We cannot know a more universal history 
as a conscious experience. Our knowledge of history 
beyond that of our own nation is nearer to the type of 
knowledge we have of the objective domains of science. 
It is more than this in so far as our scientific instruments 
in this case are, as it were, bone of our bone, and flesh 
of our flesh, since the objects are nearer to ourselves in 
their nature than those of any other field. Also we have 
for these a kind of inner sense not available in the other 
sciences. But into the history of our own nation alone 
can we enter as subjects on the inner side. This is not 
merely a problem in the nature of knowledge. Its 
existence bears directly on the essential question for 
practice, that of the moral relations between com¬ 
munities. It is of the highest importance that the 
ethical community should have an intense life of its 
own, different from but stimulating the value of its life 
in relation to other communities. Communities there 
must be. Whatever types of human society may develop 
in the future—if an age should arrive in which history 
does not repeat itself—humanity as it has been up to 
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the present would neither experience in a “world-state” 
nor contribute to it the values which have been realized 
in the past. I am assuming that membership of this 
world society would be primarily atomic or individual 
in character, not that of vital constituent societies. 

Evidence that the nation need not be inseparable 
from the state may be found in consideration of com¬ 
munities which show qualities of the historic society in 
embryo. It may even be traced at the earliest stage of 
prehistoric culture, as suggested (though not by the 
author himself) in Mr. G. F. C. Hawkes’ recent book, 
The Prehistoric Foundations of Europe The out¬ 
standing point is that the distinctive nature of the 
“European endeavour to live well” already appears in 
the early cultural development. Thus “the most char¬ 
acteristic quality of the Neolithic culture is a cultural 
balance—equilibrium is never far from instability— 
instability and movement, elasticity and change have 
been of the essence of this endeavour .” 1 The author 
considers this instability making for progress as charac¬ 
terizing European civilization in contrast to that of the 
East to which it owed so much in its origins. It seems 
that the special cultural characteristics of the struggle 
leading to civilization were present in the efforts of 
these prehistoric peoples, quite independently of any 
organization of the society comparable to government. 
This is of course a speculative question. But it seems 
fairly probable that in the earliest stages of primitive 
culture, the first experiments in the making of things 
not merely for use, whilst closely bound up with the 

1 Prehistoric Foundations of Europe— Epilogue—Chapter VIII. 
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life of the tribe were not imposed by authority. And 
with this are we not bound to include an ethical out¬ 
look which went beyond the rigid rule of customary 
morals? 

Passing over long ages to a very different example, 
it is pertinent to quote from Stoyan Pribichevitch’s 
account of the Balkan peoples the following observa¬ 
tion 1 —“One cannot understand South-Eastern Europe 
without remembering that nations are not identical 
with states.” He adds: “There are history-less nations 
there who have never had their independent states.” 
This can only signify that they have not appeared on 
the great stage of history. That they have known 
historic experience in the basic sense his own analysis 
makes abundantly clear. Some, as he points out, have 
lost or gained their states in the past—Czechs, Bulgars, 
Serbs, Greeks, Hungarians, Croats. There can be no 
question that for all these there has undoubtedly been 
history. “The fact that the small Balkan peoples have 
survived for a thousand years under the most difficult 
conditions possible shows that there is more than mere 
nationalism. There is a mysterious force which cannot 
easily be defined.” The author does not call this force 
history, but speaks of “an enthusiastic mystical identi¬ 
fication of the living man with every hill, every brook 
in the landscape .” 3 History however must enter in. 

This question of the relation between the nation and 
the state—whether these terms signify for us ideas, or 
concrete realities, as certain forms of society and of 

1 Living Space. Part II—I. 

a Ibid. 
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organization of which we daily have experience, is of 
the greatest importance in its relation to the crucial 
problem of the future. This is the problem whether 
there can be social groupings having all the value of 
the nation without bearing on their backs, so to speak, 
the terrible load of wrongs for which exaggerated 
“nationalism” has been responsible. These wrongs, as 
I have argued, have been mainly due to the special 
development of the state which has reached its climax 
in the present age. It appears as a monstrous growth 
from the commonwealth having a natural basis in the 
necessity of some kind of organization for the purposes 
of internal order and external security, but developing 
out of all proportion to these needs and becoming an 
end in itself. Thus it is oppressive to the society, and 
tends to foment hostile relations with other societies. 
By what steps has this come about in the course of 
history? It may seem to the student to be an utterly 
haphazard conglomeration of happenings out of which 
an elaborate bureaucratic system forms itself. This 
appears at times to be largely due to that contingency, 
which rather than purposiveness was detected every¬ 
where in history by the late H. A. L. Fisher . 1 But 
making use of the soulless growth there is almost cer¬ 
tainly the man or men who see in it the means of for¬ 
warding their aims, something out of which instruments 
can be forged to serve their pursuit of power, whilst a 
show of order and administrative system in government 
is produced. Or the man comes first before there is 
much organization for government in the society, and 

1 History of Europe. Preface. 
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contrives the system as his armour and organ. Samuel 
warns the Israelites what will happen if they insist on 
having a King—“He will appoint him captains over 
thousands and will set them to ear his ground and to 
reap his harvest and to make his instruments of war, 
and instruments of his chariots .” 1 Montesquieu writes 
of England: “It is the freest country in the world. And 
I call it free because the sovereign whose person is con¬ 
trolled and limited is unable to inflict any imaginable 
harm upon anyone .” 2 In the history of Russia we may 
see an almost incredible exaggeration in both sources 
of the sinister development of the bureaucratic evil. 
In the latter period of Gzardom the irrational develop¬ 
ment as of the rank growth of a senseless machinery 
whose ends are lost sight of, is said to have been 
reaching its climax in the misdirection of the European 
War. In the earlier stages of Bolshevism leading officials 
were already lamenting the entanglements into which 
the departmental systems had fallen, impeding all 
serious work. “When I look at our apparatus, at our 
system of organization, our incredible bureaucracy and 
our utter disorder, combined with every conceivable 
sort of red tape, I am literally horrified .” 3 Gradually, 
as the earlier disinterested zeal faded the poison of 
corruption appears to have completed the confusion 
which in turn favours corruption. It proceeds, therefore, 
without serious attempts at reform, ignored or tolerated 
by officials in high places. The larger aims of Com- 

1 I Samuel viii. 

2 Esprit des lois —quoted by H. A. L. Fisher. A History of Europe. 
Chapter XXII. 

3 Dzerzhinsky —Stalin by Boris Souverine. 
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munism may be forgotten, a new type of state capitalism 
be instituted, a changed form of class contrasts establish 
itself, but the bureaucratic and oppressive state remains 
more firmly fixed. It is a strange paradox that Lenin 
looked forward to the “withering of the state” which 
was indeed a Marxist conception, showing that, greater 
than his associates he had perhaps discerned that no 
lasting improvement of society’ could be hoped for until 
it was freed from this unnatural growth or disease of 
the body politic. 

The problem, which as stated early in this chapter 
is set when men first awaken to the possibilities open to 
them in their release from the iron rule of custom, was 
not solved by the rise of city-states or of nations. This 
means the formation of societies organized for a life 
that is good. But good life may not be possible, or only 
uncertainly in such communities, because the demands 
of those who create them may be unlimited and the 
sense of community and of the values of social life 
insufficient to overcome the rivalry and strife resulting. 
When the city-state expands or gives way to the nation 
the forces making for unity should receive a great 
accession. The historic principle gains strength, for the 
members of the nation share greater memories and 
traditions, and (with important exceptions) enriched 
experiences of value. But the opportunities of what 
might be called the eternal spirit of negation also 
increase. There will be many nations, and the causes 
of strife are intensified by the greater development of 
the power-passion. It might have been supposed by a 
prophetic mind at the dawn of civilization that the 
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ample and profound values of national life would have 
been adequate to free humanity from the passions 
aroused on this enlarged stage. But the wealth itself of 
the experience thus open to individuals told in a con¬ 
trary direction. The passion for power into which the 
egoism to which every human being is subject may 
develop when opportunities are enlarged, since it seems 
potential in many—perhaps the majority assumed 
gigantic proportions. This subject will meet us again. 
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PREDICTION AND PLANNING 

light may be thrown on the question whether the 
significance of the national society can be penetrated 
by thought, so that its development can be in some 
measure controlled by action, by an enquiry into the 
possibilities of prediction and the results of action in 
conformity with its forecasts. We are examining the 
nation as the historic community and this conception 
suggests that its character must be sought in the laws 
of its development if such can be found, together with 
reference to experience. The possibility of prediction 
is generally regarded as an academic question. But it 
seems closely related to the highly practical subject so 
much debated at the present time—how best to plan 
for the future of our own successors, the posterity of this 
age, so that they shall be more fortunate than ourselves 
in their experience. To what extent can this be affected 
by our plans? In this question it is assumed that our 
will is to have some influence on theirs. Our conceptions 
of the good international life born of tragedy and 
suffering are to be realized in days we may not see. 
The historian looking still further ahead may apply his 
conception of historic development and the function of 
the thinker in relation to it, to the events of his own 
time, and see in them the womb of the future. It must 
not be forgotten that in respect to historic events we 
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have to do not with the regularity of changes in the 
inanimate world, where by the scientific intelligence 
the reign of law can be most easily traced. Our concern 
is with processes which owe their first meaning to 
human thought and feeling, and gain in meaning 
through changes directed by the will. The event may 
seem to work itself out in a beneficent or a fatal way. 
But those who desire that its results should take this or 
that form must not assume that its process follows with 
the inevitability of necessary law. They must labour to 
grasp the methods by which it can be given a new 
meaning and an outcome that accords with this. The 
opportunity will come if to any, to those men who will 
be confronted by the event in the shape it bears—or 
seems to them to bear—at their moment of time. Are 
those who foretell at the moment of action, or in 
preparation of plans for practical development in days 
to come, in better case than those who observe and 
strive to assess the forces at work in any special situation 
of the present and base upon them their anticipation 
of future events? The fate which has befallen many 
predictions, made by men who seem highly qualified 
to exercise the prophetic function, may lead to the 
suspicion that there is some characteristic of historic 
development not lying on the surface or easily discerned, 
which bars the road to success in this field. Let us turn 
to some instances. 

Professor Trevelyan, writing of the years succeeding 
the Italian Risorgimento between i860 and the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth century and obviously looking to 
an assured future said: “The power of this great 
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national movement has fortunately been directed only 
to the securing of Italian liberty, and not to the oppres¬ 
sion of others . . . justice and order are far better in 
Italy than they have ever been, except under the 
Roman Empire, and then there was no liberty.” 1 
He observes on the fortunate fact that no alien race 
(inviting oppression, envy, etc.) “dwelt beside the 
Italians within the bounds of the peninsula.” Could he 
have conceived that a day would come when the 
imperialistic urge to dominate and oppress would not 
require an alien race close by, on which to exercise 
these passions? If the conduct of Italy in the present 
phase of her history could have been foreseen by the 
enthusiasts of the Risorgimento and its historians, their 
conception of the lasting significance of such a move¬ 
ment as the resurgence of a people and its passionate 
demand for unity remembering the great past of its 
forerunners, might have been shaken. Is there some 
flaw in the idea of a historic personality remaining one 
through all the profoundest changes of its history and 
still present though inactive, to be reawakened when 
the moment comes of a great appeal to its consciousness 
of the values it can still contribute to civilization? The 
Italians it may be said could no longer repress the 
passionate desire to be a united nation, a great national 
society in the present as they felt themselves to be in 
some respect one through all the vicissitudes of the 
extraordinary cavalcade of their country’s past, the 
splendour of Rome, the vast potentialities of the Papacy, 
the brilliance of the Renaissance cities.* This historic 

1 Garibaldi and the Making of Italy —Epilogue. 
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idea of a unity through the ages, a community of past 
and present has, as I shall argue, an essential meaning 
as the most vital principle in the national idea. But 
difficulties arise in tracing its actual bearing. The unity 
may seem broken and the face of the nation look 
strange or even unrecognizable in a new age. We may 
then turn from experience, to the question whether 
there is any principle of historic development from 
which it might be seen a priori before the event that 
there are factors threatening to destroy this unity. 
There is I believe one such source of continual change 
affecting prediction and our plans for the future which 
enters into the nature of history from its foundations. 
It belongs to the process of time, the relations of the 
successive generations, the relativity of value to the 
conscious self, and the passing age. This factor which 
may be called historic relativity will be more fully 
discussed later. We may turn to some other illustrations 
of the uncertainty of forecast, and the problem of con¬ 
trolling the course of the future. 

It is evident that the course to be followed in the 
coming events of a people’s history may, or even must 
be hidden from the mind of the historian though 
steeped in knowledge of its past and in some cases on 
account of love for the people and their land gifted with 
insight into their present. Gan we expect that statesmen 
and men of action compelled by overmastering circum¬ 
stance to embrace a hypothesis which may even gain 
in probability by their faith in it, should see more 
clearly into causes at work making it doubtful? The 
British people were brought by their leaders at the 
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outset of the present war to believe in the new thing 
that was happening in the relations between this 
country and France. A hitherto unexampled union of 
two great nations was to be accomplished enabling a 
unity of action beyond anything effected in the last 
war. They were to be one in counsel, in military and 
economic policy, in all matters of administration 
affecting the war, and all important decisions including 
the conclusion and the peace conditions. There were 
many no doubt beyond those most intimately respon¬ 
sible who suspected the inner significance of these 
unparalleled resolutions and even understood to some 
extent the desperate risk of a tragedy to prevent which 
they were erecting barriers of honour, historic drama, 
and the last appeals for common safety. But for the 
public in general the event in which all this was cast 
into the dust-heap, the seeming volte-face of a great 
people, self-humiliation and treachery to her fast- 
bound ally, came as one of the most catastrophic acts 
of history in the relations of two nations and most 
unpredictable examples of historic irony. Stupefaction 
has not ceased to grow as developments have followed 
transforming the apparently closest of alliances into 
seeming enmity on one side and are now taking shape 
as hostile acts. Again it may be asked—Has the nation 
no soul, no personality, and can this be changed over¬ 
night? I am omitting here to ask what is the real 
attitude of the French people in distinction from their 
self-appointed leaders. 

In respect to prediction, the case of the French 
collapse is a glaring illustration of the truth that in the 
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order of events to which history belongs and to which 
our own living experience bears witness novelty may 
ever be expected. This novelty is found also in the 
natural order. Certainly recurrence seems to dominate 
in the processes of nature. But there is no exact repeti¬ 
tion, though the exceeding delicacy of the individual 
differences prevents their discernment in ordinary 
experience by our gross organs of perception, unless 
by an intense poetic consciousness. In the human order 
there is an incalculable increase in the originative 
factor of the event process, above all due to the nature 
and activity of consciousness finding value and its 
opposite in the process of change. Hence there enters 
in that resistance to the law of recurrence or repetition 
of which the struggle for progress is a later phase. But 
it is not possible to trace wherever nationality is claimed, 
the one soul or collective personality at work throughout 
the historic development of a people. At certain stages 
the passage of time seems to bring about the arrival of 
a new age dominated by different values. The “historic 
mission” recognized by its predecessors, as for instance, 
to arouse the world to the recognition of “liberty, 
equality, fraternity,” or to lead mankind in democracy 
may have no meaning for it, national glory no clarion 
cry. The longing for security, life, happiness, alone 
inspires acdon and inaction. The call to sacrifice for 
the ideal of a nation transcending the living and burn¬ 
ing moment, the eternal France, may strike coldly on 
the ear of a new generation. France may be eternal 
but we are not! The greatest source of those changes in 
the historic acts of a people which defy all powers of 
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prediction lies (as suggested in the first chapter), in the 
relativity of values to the individual, the society, the 
times. It is difficult for a society to feel this relativity 
in respect to its own present, and in periods dominated 
by strong movements of the practical will hardly 
possible to admit it. Our own valuations seem absolute 
and lifted above change. Our own activity can surely 
do much to prepare the coming age to continue on 
the same line of progress and increase the prevalence 
of the gains it has won. In this respect an epoch of 
stability, as for instance the last quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century in England, has in a certain sense an 
unhistorical character. It seems to its members to be 
free from the cataclysms of that torrential flow of events 
we call history. These things can’t happen in our time. 
They belong to “unhappy, far-off times, or to the 
romantic story of a book we have closed. The present 
is the utter reality. Relativity might be recognized in 
theory, but not in life. By calling the age unhistorical 
I would convey that it seems to be separated off from 
that great world of interest and study which we regard 
objectively as an organized body of knowledge, and 
we do not feel ourselves and our times to belong to the 
same world. Perhaps this is in some respects a universal 
experience in every “present age,” but it is I think 
especially characteristic of a period of stability. This 
sense of the absolute validity of our valuations, this 
inability to realize that in common with every age of 
history we have our myth, our “Idol”—in Francis 
Bacon’s sense—that special atmosphere of which we 
cannot rid ourselves, is apt to breed illusions which are 
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all the more profound because they meet us in an 
every-day guise, and often commend themselves as 
rejections of illusion. From the illusion that we belonged 
to an age that was superior to the idols of the past, and 
with them to the general form of history, there has been 
in the present century a rude awakening. The belief 
that modern man has a more rational outlook upon 
history than his fathers, that he can so far envisage the 
character and necessities of the near future as to be 
able to exercise some influence over its course, remains 
however strong. 

The chief grounds for doubt in regard to this belief 
are in the first place that to which I have referred as 
forced upon us by consideration of the inherent nature 
of the historic process, viz., relativity to the age, the 
minds, and will of the new generation, the outlook of 
a new era. Secondly, we have the testimony of experi¬ 
ence to the vanity of prophecy, the ill-success of predic¬ 
tion. This bears directly on the problem of success in 
the preparation or planning in one age for the following. 
In the third place there is a consideration based on the 
general character of history and the men who are most 
concerned in its larger aspects, which appears to be 
of an importance not sufficiently recognized. 

As regards the failure of prediction, it would be 
remarkable that eminent historians may be found to 
exemplify this, were this failure not due to factors to 
guard against which the most profound knowledge of 
past history is no sure defence. When Bryce finds in the 
German Empire which arose after 1870, a “State 
which although most different from its venerable pre- 
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decessor”—the Holy Roman Empire (which had finally 
come to an end in 1806)—was “nevertheless in a very 
real sense its representative,” 1 we must bow to his 
great authority on this subject. When he calls this 
event “the latest act of a long drama, which gives a 
new and happier meaning to all that has gone before,” 
he speaks of the contemporary impression of a mind 
fitted in every way to pronounce an estimate of the 
significance for his own age of the consolidation in the 
unity of a great state of the congeries of German 
peoples. He proceeds however as follows: “On the new 
shapes that may emerge in this general reconstruction 
it would be idle to speculate. Yet one prediction may 
be ventured. No universal monarchy is likely to arise. 
More frequent intercourse and the progress of thought 
have done much to change the character of national 
distinctions, substituting for ignorant prejudice and 
hatred a genial sympathy and the sense of a common 
interest.” No one in modern Europe could repeat the 
work of ancient Rome, “to gather into one vast 
political body races whose national individuality has 
grown more and more marked in each successive age.” 
If a gifted mind surveying a great stretch of past history 
equipped with a mastery of the historical conditions or 
causes which seem to have determined the currents at 
every point, can only have such an insight into further 
stages of the process as this speculation or “prediction” 
indicates, what is the inference? Bryce may be said to 
assume some historic reason at work. The progress of 
thought and enlightenment will continue, national 

1 Holy Roman Empire. Conclusion. 
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individuality will not decrease, but its effects will be 
determined by “genial sympathy” and “common 
interests.” It might be that the optimistic tendencies of 
the time at which this was written, together with the 
dominating belief in progress—in fact a certain rela¬ 
tivity to his age—affected the historian’s outlook, 
together perhaps with a general sympathy with the 
German mind. But his forecast seems quite legitimate 
if the possibility of new factors, undreamed of entering 
in to make vain any prediction is left out. The factor 
in this case, as in so many others, was primarily that 
of the personalities with which the ages to come would 
be confronted. It is impossible for the historian or the 
would-be prophet to gauge their character. Yet has he 
not seen in his study of the past that personality is in 
possession of the stage? In endowments it may be either 
small or great, but where the contingent and unpre¬ 
dictable nature of history is most impressive, this is 
more often due to the extraordinary man who has as 
it were obtained possession of the threads of the Fates. 
The historian indulging in prophecy finding this possi¬ 
bility wholly out of his ken must ignore it. Perhaps he 
is tempted in some degree to discount its influence in 
the past in his unconscious prepossession for an intel¬ 
ligible plan. H. A. L. Fisher cannot discern in history 
“a plot, a rhythm, a predetermined pattern.” He 
himself can see “only one safe rule for the historian; 
that he should recognize in the development of human 
destinies the play of the contingent and the unfore¬ 
seen.” 1 In R. Bury’s opinion, the great man is the 

1 A History of Europe. Preface. 
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greatest contingency. According to the point of view 
taken in the present work, in the whole process of 
things there is a dynamic movement, but this move¬ 
ment tends to the repetition of certain types of event. 
In human history this tendency may also be found, but 
there is a struggle against it, which becomes creative 
in the more originative personalities. Destructive per¬ 
sonalities also emerge. Our ignorance as to the occasions 
and the nature of their appearance on the stage and 
the part they will play is absolute. But personality (not 
necessarily extraordinary) is incalculably the most 
important factor, once the human process has become 
history. The unpredictable character of history is 
dependent on this more than on any other source. 

Our blindness in regard to the future cannot, however, 
prevent speculation concerning it, since as the region 
of experience into which humanity is continuously 
moving, it is a subject of the first interest and of supreme 
practical importance. This blindness is seldom or 
perhaps never total, for there must be features ol the 
coming time about which we may be said to have 
probable beliefs. Moreover the activities of those who 
are now on the stage can do something—it may be 
much—to give these beliefs a greater probability. But 
amongst the factors of uncertainty, that of the person¬ 
alities who will be concerned consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously in the making of history is the one which more 
than any other is likely to make shipwreck of our plans 
and hopes. Much has been written in recent times 
about the dependence of events for their character on 
leading individuals, as for example the Treaty of 
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Versailles. But the measureless difference to all later 
history made by a few men though not seldom referred 
to, does not appear to be given its full weight. Would 
not the whole development of international relations 
during the last 140 years have been a different history 
if there had been no Napoleon? Again, students of 
history endeavouring to forecast the future develop¬ 
ment of Germany (in 1858) might have with reason 
looked forward to the success of the strong liberal 
movement in Prussia. They did not anticipate that 
Bismarck would be summoned as Minister—President 
at that moment, nor suspect his character and future 
policy. “The conversion of Europe into an armed 
camp was an inevitable consequence of the defeat of 
Prussian liberalism in 1862. 5,1 Yet even in 1888, if the 
Emperor Frederick had not been struck down by a fatal 
illness at the moment when the power was put into his 
hands history might have been very different. 

The philosophic reformer or statesman perceives that 
in the process of things to which history belongs change 
is unceasing and progress towards greater realization 
of values in national life and international relations 
never therefore excluded, as it would be in a perman¬ 
ently static type of existence. But how to control the 
forms taken by changing circumstances, the changing 
thoughts and passions of men, so that there shall be 
constancy in the advance which has been secured 
remains the most difficult problem. Plato lent his own 
soaring genius to advocacy of the denial of freedom to 
creative genius in his ideal Republic in order that the 

1 Cf. Ibid Chapter XVIII. H. A. L. Fisher. 
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entrance of ideas inspiring or stimulating change might 
be excluded. For we may doubt whether he could 
seriously have feared that the morals of youth would 
be corrupted by the tales of Homer. His account 
however of the decline of states from the ideal shows 
that he knew that his pattern of an unchanging state 
was contrary to nature. Also this account makes clear 
that Plato was aware of the most crucial problem of 
historic change in its bearing on the conservation of 
value. The state goes through a series of transitions 
to worse forms with the arrival of new generations, and 
their new conceptions of what is good. It is of course 
his immediate purpose to illustrate a decline rather 
than an advance. 

Here we have a salient example of the principle of 
relativity which affects all human experience. It takes 
a special form in history because the events with which 
each generation must deal afresh may as it were be old 
events. They are moulded by men in successive ages, 
but to the new men they are new. The situation of 
these men in the “now” compels them to deal with the 
event in the form in which it is handed to them, but it 
has its roots in a world they cannot enter. In their 
aversion from it they may endeavour violently to 
uproot it. But as in the Greek saying: “Even to the 
gods this is not possible to make that which has been 
not to have been.” The struggle to undo the effects of 
the unpropitious event or deed in the present may be 
the least disastrous course, but will have other unan¬ 
ticipated repercussions. The passionate desire of a 
people to nullify the results of its own past history may 
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be related to that obscure sense of responsibility for its 
deeds as a nation, which does, as I have suggested, 
appear to be felt at times. 

Here enters in the problem of what may be called 
the moral freedom of a people. In what sense is it 
responsible for its history from generation to genera¬ 
tion? This question arises where there is strong national 
feeling. By what means can it determine that the event 
shall continue to work out that idea of value which 
seems absolute to the men of the present, and cannot 
by them be conceived to grow stale and without signi¬ 
ficance? If the people are cut off from any power over 
the proceedings in the next act of the drama, history 
only offers to us unending Sisyphean tasks. Some 
exemplification of this seemingly inherent limitation 
of the national will can again be traced in the history 
of France, which is so rich in illustrations of the 
attempts to express ideas in action. Under the tremen¬ 
dous impetus of the revolutionary idea, the value of 
the political principles which France had discovered 
appealed with a force of unprecedented strength which 
made them seem eternal. It appeared to be demanded 
of the nation which had proclaimed them that they 
should compel the rest of the world to accept and 
realize liberty, equality, fraternity. Thus the revolu¬ 
tionary war had its inspiration and did not look like a 
reversion to an abandoned ideal. But at the same time 
the passion for military glory reawoke, for the books 
of the past cannot be wholly burnt, as Gondorcet 
proposed. With the advent of a great military leader 
the swift transition of the mercurial French people to a 
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new phase of history took place. But it was in fact an 
old phase in a new form. The course of events in French 
history since the first revolution might be interpreted 
as showing a recurrent swing between the old desire 
for glory and the later struggle for a less tempestuous 
experience as “security.” Perhaps the poet’s interpreta¬ 
tion comes nearest to a true image. As Professor 
Trevelyan explains in his Notes to George Meredith’s 
“Revolution,” “France is there typified as ‘rising mid¬ 
way to meet her bridegroom descending from the blue.* 
This ‘heavenly lover’ represents true liberty, equality 
and fraternity. Throughout the history of the next 
hundred years, the poet shows us France constantly 
deserting her true lover for the ‘Terror’ or for Napoleon 
I or III and seeking him again with tears, for she is 
both angel and wanton.” When a nation is dominated 
by such different ideals of good in succeeding periods, 
it seems impossible for continuous progress to take 
place. A dread foreboding thus arises in regard to the 
possibility of any continuous advance in civilization, 
and the preservation from decay of the greatest achieve¬ 
ments in social creativity. 

It is evident that from the standpoint of the present 
work prediction as understood by science is not pos¬ 
sible in history. Science is concerned with the general, 
the universal, whereas in history the individuality of 
things must have its full recognition. History in the 
essential sense is only possible as the interpretation of 
experience by the subject who finds value and disvalue 
in it, and every experience from this standpoint is 
unique and once-for-all. The methods of interpretation, 
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the categories and valuations are those of the subject 
who is able to put himself at the standpoint of the 
makers of history who are in its creative movement. 
For he also knows what this is by experience at least 
in some small degree. But though he can put himself 
at their standpoint, he cannot know their experience 
in all its individuality because he cannot know in what 
shape it comes to every subject. He cannot therefore 
know the intimate conditions which will determine 
their action in the future as the scientist can know the 
whole nature of his object as object of science since in 
his contemplation of it abstraction can be made from 
relativity. As regards the category of the nation, know¬ 
ledge of all those intimate factors which will affect its 
further history is excluded both on account of their 
infinitely multifarious character and on account of the 
principle of relativity under the complex conditions of 
change in the temporal process. These may go far back, 
and events long forgotten reappear in their influence 
conscious and unconscious on the mind of a later time. 
“History,” says the late Ernst Troeltsch, “is an im¬ 
measurable, incomprehensible profusion of always new, 
unique, and hence individual tendencies, welling up 
from undiscoverable depths, and coming to light in 
each case in unsuspected places, and under different 
circumstances.” 1 The “undiscoverable depths” of the 
sources, the “unsuspected places” at which the tenden¬ 
cies come to light—these words indicate in the very 
irregularity and formlessness to which they point, the 
impossibility of that type of knowledge which is the 

1 Christian Thought. 
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basis of prediction. We are reminded by these aspects 
that, difficult as it often is to foresee how the individual 
will act in changing circumstances and new times, 
though his character seems known to us in his past life, 
in the case of the nation this difficulty is multiplied a 
hundredfold. When we attempt to analyse the historical 
subject as nation, the multitude of individuals who are 
concerned, the infinite variety of their interrelations, 
the new being who seems to emerge from their associa¬ 
tion, this becomes evident. We see that in spite of the 
undoubted reality of the national society and the intense 
individuality of the nation, that total character from 
which its acts will issue can only be very obscurely 
known. It is not fully known to the people themselves 
at any moment of their history, though often dimly, or 
even piercingly felt. 

The student of history occasionally allows himself to 
indulge in speculations as to the course which history 
might have taken had a certain event not occurred. 
Lord Bryce for instance observes that the coronation of 
Charlemagne “is one of those very few events of which 
taking them singly, it may be said that if they had not 
happened, the history of the world might have been 
different.He goes on to point out that in spite of the 
assassination of Julius Caesar, monarchy “inevitably” 
came, that if Constantine had not been converted, the 
triumph of Christianity was only a question of time, 
that without Columbus the western world would 
nevertheless have been discovered. But the vast results 
and repercussions of Charlemagne’s re-establishment 
of the Empire were never lost and could only have been 
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produced by his genius . 1 Without questioning Bryce’s 
speculations on events whose occurrence or non¬ 
occurrence changed the course of history, we may 
doubt whether they are so rare as he suggests. In 
private life where the fate of nations, empires or 
civilizations is not affected we are in the midst of such 
critical events to whose happening or the reverse the 
history of whole families owes its character, happiness 
or misery. We are in fact thoroughly disciplined by 
“chance,” which Bergson, I think, defines as “Necessity 
behaving as if it had a purpose.” In this respect it may 
be said that experience, whether on the “grand stair¬ 
case” where we regard it as “History,” or in the 
ordinary life, is “all of a piece.” It is filled with occur¬ 
rences which we speak of as falling under contingency 
or chance, because of their combination of the mean¬ 
ingless necessity of scientific law with the meaningful 
effect of the incident on life. The same interpenetration 
of explanations from the different orders into which 
the same event falls is found in the historic world, 
where the events affect nations and stretch over many 
generations. 

What is the bearing of the conclusions regarding 
prediction on the problem of “planning the future? 
History, as in Troeltsch’s words, is an immeasurable 
profusion of new, unique and individual tendencies. 
We can have no assurance as to the effect of our plans 
based on the knowledge we have, on the activities of 
men over whom this knowledge of ours may have 
slight power in comparison with the force of the new 

1 The Holy Roman Empire. Chapter V. 
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tendencies and conditions of their day. It is certainly 
not the intention of the argument to suggest that plan¬ 
ning is vain. One factor of the knowledge which is 
demanded is possessed by the generation which under¬ 
takes the planning as by no later age. This factor is 
that profoundest realization of the evils of the conditions 
to be altered which can only belong to the men and 
women of the present. Of this they are bound to make 
fullest use in the interests of the nation, which trans¬ 
cend any one age. This may be called a principle of 
morals created by history. It is not a virtue of the 
individual in his life merely as individual. It is the 
moral law incumbent on him as member of a nation 
which has its past and future as well as its present. 

It remains true that the importance of the factor of 
personality is incommensurable with that of any other, 
since history is in the main the work of men and women. 
This is the most unknowable factor. The problem thus 
arising will be considered in a later chapter. 


« 
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HISTORY AND NATIONS 

under what conditions does a society acquire those 
essential properties, in virtue of which it is a historic 
community in the meaning of the present argument? 
It may be objected to the idea of such a community as 
so far presented, that it is an unreality. For indications 
of its nature it seems we have to go back to the remote 
or even prehistoric past, or to obscure and formless 
groups of the present, unknown to history. Abstracted 
from the state, its existence in history is very doubtful. 
But the nation-state with which we are familiar has 
been proved by experience to be a dangerous staff on 
which to lean in projects for a reform of human rela¬ 
tions. Here let it be recognized that the historic com¬ 
munity conceived as the social-political unit, best 
fitted for the civilization of the future, must to-day be 
regarded as in important respects an ideal only. The 
nation in the past and in the present is far from having 
achieved its true form. Yet if the historic basis which is 
expressed in the national type of society were not to 
receive full recognition in the social unit of the future, 
civilization would be a much poorer thing. The great 
achievement of Europe in the building up of a civiliza¬ 
tion would, so far as prophecy in this field is possible, 
not again be equalled. For that achievement means 
the creation of a civilization to which unity of culture 
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in a broad sense can be ascribed together with a bril¬ 
liant variety which has in certain periods given special 
lustre to the intellectual—scientific and aesthetic rela¬ 
tions of its constituent societies. And to this variety 
the individuality and separateness of their histories 
seem essential. Is such a descent to a lower level the 
necessary sacrifice to the attainment of a better standard 
in social relations to be reached through a higher 
morality which should ex hypothesi prevail when the 
evils of the sharp political divisions of the nations no 
longer exist? Some reference to the function of the 
historic factor in the life of a few leading nations and 
the value or disvalue attendant on it, may help towards 
an answer to the question thus raised. 

A 

Let us turn first to a people who are comparatively 
new amongst the nations of the world, and have 
already won a place as at least one of the greatest. 
In a book which has recently appeared , 1 a vivid and 
to some of us in certain respects novel conception of 
the distinguishing characteristics of the American 
people is presented. We are made to realize that this 
is indeed a new nation though composed of many 
groups who have belonged to old nations, mainly from 
the European Continent. What the author especially 
insists upon is that the novelty is in the mixture which 
has achieved the unity of a nation. The mixture is no 
mere conglomeration, and means gain not loss. It is 
this to which the Americans owe those qualities to 

1 Who are the Americans? William Dwight Whitney. 
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which their success in many directions may be at¬ 
tributed, and their distinctive national outlook. Poles, 
Italians, Czechs, etc., in the second generation—it may 
happen even in the first—are proud to be Americans, 
and contemptuous of the peoples of the Old World 
who cannot amalgamate but remain mutually un¬ 
friendly or hostile. These are not Mr. Whitney’s own 
words. I am giving the general impression his book 
creates. The Americans feel they have solved in the 
most satisfactory way the problem of the interrelation 
of originally distinct national groups willing to form 
one people, and have thereby developed an advanced 
type of social civilization which should be an example 
to the rest of the world. The question whether a great 
civilization and a history creative of values can be 
constructed on the basis described by Mr. Whitney, is 
one that can only be answered by experience. I think 
that our difficulty in conceiving what its essential 
characteristics might be in a development from the 
stage reached at present, is probably due to the fact 
that in many respects the superficial form of experience 
in the United States is familiar. The language is our 
own, the social life and customs are not far from those 
we know best and similarly with other aspects. I leave 
out of count at present the deeper community in the 
moral and political sphere. It is quite possible that the 
extent of the familiarity blinds us to signs of unfamiliar 
trends and movements of the national spirit which 
may be more important for the future and out of which 
a type of civilization not yet clearly envisaged may 
ultimately grow. It is however hardly possible for us 
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to conceive this except as a new variety of the civiliza¬ 
tion to which we are accustomed. 

As an example of the difficulties we may feel in 
attempting to think of American civilization as analo¬ 
gous in its growth to that of the peoples whose history 
is known to us, the following may be noticed. Experi¬ 
ence seems to show that a people which is to develop 
into a historic community, a society rooted in a history 
in which its individuality has gradually assumed form, 
must begin that development in the land in which the 
characteristics of its genius first shape themselves, and 
also that its roots are planted in the life with nature. 
In America the children of the immigrants in the 
agricultural regions have grown up in an environment 
in which their parents (who knew the habits and 
traditions of an old civilization) are not framing those 
associations with the things of nature in which for most 
peoples have lain the origins of their culture. In their 
new home the immigrants could not go through the 
stage of a mystical attitude to the processes of nature 
which had a primitive religious significance in early 
civilizations. We may illustrate from the Greek 
experience which was probably typical, at least of 
the European generally though more vividly felt and 
imaginatively expressed by the Greeks. “The legends 
concerning the introduction of the Eleusinian mysteries 
are descriptions of a period when the inhabitants of 
Attica were becoming acquainted with the benefits of 
agriculture and of a regularly constituted form of 
society ”. 1 In these Mysteries, “the great, the wonderful, 

1 Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities —quoting Thirlwall’s History of Greece. 
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the most perfect object of mystical contemplation” was 
“an ear of wheat, reaped in silence ”. 1 The forefathers 
of those peoples who left a mature civilization to start 
a new life in an unknown land, had experiences 
analogous to those on which the Greeks founded their 
Mysteries, if less charged with imaginative feeling and 
symbolism. But these experiences do not belong to the 
history of the immigrants in their new country. They 
could not therefore contribute the historic moment of 
the ancient stage of development to their new history. 
The sudden adoption of a new language is also a factor 
momentous in its effect. The majority of the immi¬ 
grants, as Mr. Whitney points out, quickly drop their 
own language. The children at least, even in the first 
generation, are soon expressing themselves in a language 
not native to the mind of the various races to which 
they belong, except of course in the case of the British. 
The problem how a common culture which is not 
merely imitative but distinctive of a new national 
being composed of so great a diversity could be devel¬ 
oped is a huge if fascinating one. Mr. Whitney is 
evidently of the opinion that there is promise, though 
not yet full development of such a culture. It is only in 
comparatively recent years, he points out, that there 
has been evident a strong desire to produce a literature 
whose excellences are characteristic distinctively of 
American civilization. We may ask “What are we to 
expect of this?” Not the sagas, Homeric ballads, 
Beowulf, etc., of the early literature of Europe, but 
the product of that unparalleled mixture of national 

1 Days in Attica. Ellen S. Bosanquet. Chapter IV. 
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age and youth which is perhaps the special spirit of 
America, her source of strength gained in the labour 
to do in a brief period work belonging to different 
stages of history, confounded in her experience. We 
are told by Walt Whitman that one “genesis motive” 
of his verses “was my conviction that the crowning 
growth of the U.S.A. is to be spiritual and heroic .” 1 
Is it conceivable that this is to be the unique develop¬ 
ment of America? Her spiritual and heroic age is to 
come late, since the origin of her peoples in another 
continent where the heroic stage had already been 
passed through in their histories, excluded this from 
her period of youth as an American nation. Could all 
things happen in a different order from that which we 
have learned from history to accept? There may be 
other and higher forms of culture than the world has 
yet known, and since these are inconceivable to us, so 
also may be the order of their development. As regards 
ages of heroism, who would venture to say that these 
are past to-day? It is not perhaps too speculative a sug¬ 
gestion that it is neither the heritage of her violent 
youth in the lives of the pioneers as they went on 
surging westward, the development of lawlessness in 
the struggles attendant on the peopling of that vast 
continent, that will be found in the future to have 
left the strongest marks on the national character, 
nor the recent phase of love of comfort of which Mr. 
Whitney speaks. As regards the heritage from Europe, 
perhaps the most salient principle of the European 
type of civilization which the future Americans 

1 Quoted by Giles Alington —The Growth of America. 
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brought with them is that dynamism, that instability, 
of which a modern archaeologist referred to earlier, 
finds signs even in prehistoric Europe . 1 It is this which 
will stimulate the Americans ever to start afresh, to 
try new ways, and revise old prepossessions. 

Looking in a broad way at the problem presented 
by the United States in the enquiry whether we can 
regard this nation as a historic community, I think 
the following points stand out. The blank in respect 
to the earlier stages of a history in their own land, 
their country as the American people is both loss and 
gain. It is loss when we are thinking of the depth of 
a culture, its roots, and how far down they go in the 
backward of time. Certainly the people came, each 
immigrant bringing something of his home culture. 
But there is lack of an ancient culture in common. 
Thus the historic root seems to be in rather thin earth. 
It is gain, inasmuch as their creative development 
should be less hampered by tradition. If American 
creativity in works of genius has not been very con¬ 
siderable hitherto, it has to be remembered that here 
it is that the youth of the nation makes itself felt, and 
also the inevitable pre-occupation with material 
necessities. Mr. Giles Alington applies to America not 
inaptly Milton’s famous apostrophe to England— 
“Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation 
rousing herself as a strong man after sleep.” In that 
“sleep” she has done many things which might show 
her kinship with, rather than advance beyond her old 
European ancestors, such as the imperialistic acquisition 

i C. F. C. Hawke*. 
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of Texas, New Mexico, and California, or the violence 
of the Civil War. It is on the wars with England, we 
are told, that American school text-books of history 
have been inclined to dwell in order to show that 
America has a history. But that the essential contri¬ 
bution of her genius to history is yet to come is a fore¬ 
cast to which all the omens seem favourable. 

The present writer once visited, with a highly gifted 
American, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, a school in 
Boston in which various races were represented. 
Lifting up a little negro child, Mrs. Palmer set him in 
the centre. “What is that child?” she asked the school. 

American child”, they shouted with one voice. That 
was in 1900. It is not yet always the American answer. 
But without entering upon the problem of the “col¬ 
oured” people in the United States, the view may be 
hazarded that the incident was symbolic, and belongs 
to the stand-point to which through many conflicts and 
struggles for adjustment and reconciliation their history 
is leading them. All the peoples to whom America 
gives freedom will be accepted as American, and the 
combination in culture of many national qualities will 
enable her to lead in the internationalism of the future. 
Conflict will no longer be natural to peoples as states, 
but natural to them as nations will be this further 
development of all those relations whose nature it is 
to be universal, in science, art, learning, labour, etc. 
The historic essence of the nation which individualizes 
each people will also be a source of harmonious bonds, 
since this variety enriches life and brings fresh know¬ 
ledge of the possibilities of human experience. 
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B 

The question whether modern Germany can be 
regarded as forming a historic community, is beset 
with peculiar difficulties. One of the leading motives of 
Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire , is the idea that the 
longing for unity amongst the German peoples has 
existed ever since the crowning of Charlemagne as 
Emperor in 800 a.d., and the Institution of the Holy 
Roman Empire by Otto the Great, a Germanic 
Prince, 962. According to Bryce, 1 modern Germany 
proclaims a.d. 843 as the beginning of her national 
existence. It may be noted that there was no Prussia at 
that date amongst the German States—nor as part of 
the Holy Roman Empire. Under Otto, in Bryce’s 
view, the Germans became a united nation, and were 
also regarded as the Imperial race, since they had 
Rome in their possession. As was seen from a quotation 
in the last chapter, Bryce considered Bismarck s 
German Empire to be in a real sense the representative 
of the “Holy Roman” (which actually survived as 
a feeble shadow till 1806). He regarded what Bismarck 
was doing in the reconstruction of Germany led by 
Prussia as a great national movement. The main 
interest of Bryce’s brilliant book is political. He seems 
concerned to show the unity and continuity of Germany 
in history, in spite of the almost unceasing internecine 
conflicts and civil wars under which the people 
suffered, the struggles between Pope and Emperor, 
the religious wars, feuds between barons and cities, 
the terrible Thirty Years’ War, and Peasant Wars 

1 Writing in 1873. 
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which devastated a great part of Germany. 1 H. A. L. 
Fisher points out that “political disunion continued to 
be (in the thirteenth century) a prevailing feature of 
German life.” “The old principles of racial patriotism 
. . . were now almost wholly effaced.” Yet during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries there was a 
“rich and varied life of the people,” great cities with 
free activities, as especially those of the Hanseatic 
League, and much material prosperity. As Fisher 
observes, “There is however no necessary connection 
between political good sense and the spiritual and 
artistic progress of a people.” 2 

In the building up of a true nation it seems essential 
that there should be a participation of the whole 
community in the development of the characteristic 
national values. The qualities of character at least 
which are felt to be typical of the nation must be found 
in some degree throughout, not limited to a class or 
classes. The issue in the case of Germany has received 
diverse interpretations. Both in the past and in modern 
times many of the separate states have had a vivid life 
of their own, exhibiting in some cases high cultural 
values which would justify claims to be at least incipient 
nations. The well-known characteristics of the German 
genius have been found in some form very generally, 
but with marked differences or to a less extent, in 
Prussia, as many Germans would agree. Some of those 
writers who to-day arc feeling most intensely the 
wrongs for which Germany must be held responsible 

1 Cf. A Short History of the Germans. Chapters III and V. Edgar Stcrn- 
Rubarth. 

a A History of Europe. Chapter XXIX, Book I. 
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against the civilization of which their country has been 
a foremost representative, argue with much force that 
there is a deep cleavage between the other German 
peoples and Prussia and that this cleavage is historical. 
The civilization of these peoples, of Bavaria, the Rhine¬ 
land, Saxony and the other western states as they 
point out derives from the Graeco-Roman. Prussia did 
not belong to Western Europe, and the Prussians are 
largely Slav in race. Stefan Haffner says “National 
independence has to-day become the watchword of all 
anti-Nazis.” 1 Against the view strongly urged by these 
authors that the hope for the regeneration of Germany 
lies in the restoration of independence to the lesser 
States and the exclusion of Prussia from any federation, 
others argue that the aggressive spirit and desire for 
political predominance is now characteristic of the 
Germans in general. Whether it is inherent in the race, 
or the result of the overpowering discipline they have 
endured under Hitler’s dictatorship, different views 
are held. 

The problem of Germany both as regards a national 
character developed in history and as a state, stands 
quite alone. It is possible to see in the German peoples 
all the elements of a great historic nation, which might 
have formed either a real unity, or a collection of 
States loosely federated but in harmonious relations 
with each other. Such a development has however 
been frustrated, because through the greater part of 
their history they have been the hunting-ground of 
forces they had not the strength, physical, moral and 

i Germany. Jekyll or Hyde. Cf. Exit Prussia. Stern-Rubarth. 
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political to withstand. These forces take the form of 
struggles, religious, dynastic, feuds of barons, revolts 
of oppressed peasants, etc. But either behind most of 
them from the beginning, or coming in later as the 
principles of the conflict deteriorate, there nearly always 
may be traced the motive so destructive of national 
sanity, the passion for power and self-aggrandizement 
in individuals or groups. “Germany was not so 
much a state as a field in which princes, prelates, 
and imperial cities, and thousands of small nobles . . . 
pursued their separate ambitions. Everybody fought 
for his own hand.” 1 Here appears the power passion 
making havoc of the chances of national development 
and the people’s happiness. The deficiency in political 
sense to which historians point as characterizing the 
German peoples is perhaps a clue to the mystery of 
their ultimate fate in having fastened upon them the 
false state in its worst form, the instrument and guaran¬ 
tee of power to an evil ruler. Is the Third Reich a 
historic community? Prussian predominance is said to 
have been established before the death of Frederick the 
Elector in 1786. Thus the Prussianized Germany has 
only existed during the last 150 years. As Prussian, it 
has no just historic claim to the heritage of the older 
culture of the Western Germans. We have here in an 
extreme form the issue between state and nation. We 
see the change which may be wrought in the genius of 
a nation, when the political organization becomes its 
master, in the hands of a man who uses it for his own 
ends. In this so to speak deformed shape the state 
1 H. A. L. Fisher. Op. cit. Book II, Chapter XXIX. 
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appears stark and barren of the historic values of the 
nation. This barren character it has in some degree 
succeeded in fixing upon the nation. Thus the whole 
community as German Empire appears in the eyes of 
the world to stand for the false idea of the state as 
power. The nation then may be said to have suffered 
almost a total eclipse—swallowed up by the state. 
Haffner says of Hitler that he has made Germany his 
career. This expression vividly reveals the poverty and 
emptiness of the whole apparatus of notions which go 
to form the false idea of the state. Stripped of these it 
discloses itself, the absolute ruler, ruling for himself 
alone. Whether, should their separate existence be 
restored, the culture and moral outlook of the lesser 
states would return in all its vividness must be a very 
doubtful question. In the historic process there is no 
going back. In Herr Stefan Haffner’s analysis of the 
ethics and stand-point of the different elements of the 
population in modern Germany, he describes the large 
section who are on the whole loyal to the present regime, 
though not endorsing all its acts, as taking what may 
be called an extreme Machiavellian view of the dif¬ 
ferent spheres of ethics and politics. In all matters of 
private morality we may feel little or no separation from 
these people, but as soon as it is a question of politics, 
this is altogether another thing. In their view we 
cannot expect to find the principles of personal ethics 
observed in political life. Thus the Hegelian view of 
the state in an exaggerated form seems to have entered 
into the popular mind. But shorn of the Hegelian prin¬ 
ciple derived from Rousseau that freedom belongs to 
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the individual since the state is the expression of the 
general will and the citizen may feel this to be also 
his own true will, this philosophical idealization of the 
Prussian state is an aberration. And even Rousseau’s 
idea which looks so fruitful on a cursory examination, 
may become a camouflage for the tyranny of the 
state over the individual. 


G 

In the principles applied to the Italian state by 
Mussolini, and the attempts to realize them in his 
imperialistic policy, we have an example not so much 
of the nation as historic community as of the false 
interpretation of history in relation to the state. 
Mussolini in his earlier period of dominance in Italy 
laid much emphasis on history in its value for the 
nation, “the great value of tradition in memories, 
in language, in the rules of social life.” 1 Dr. Finer 
shows how the Fascist state is dressed up first as 
God, then as history, then as the nation. 2 Mussolini 
selects and reinterprets those parts of the history of 
Italy which fit in with his conception, the Roman 
Republic, the Risorgimento. When later he turned to 
the idea of imperialistic war, it was the Roman Empire 
to which he reverted. The people of modern Italy 
were in no strictly relevant sense the historic repre¬ 
sentatives of those men who created the Roman 
Empire, and as regards race the link with the ancient 
Romans was more than doubtful. Mr. Christopher 

1 Article in Encyclopedia Italiana, quoted by Dr. H. Finer, Mussolini's 
Italy. 

1 Mussolini's Italy. 
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Hollis 1 observes, I think, that the claim to have created 
the Roman Empire cannot be confined to the Italians, 
but would belong with equal right to the European 
peoples generally. It might be argued that the great¬ 
ness of the organization, its powerful and majestic 
sweep over a large part of the then known world taking 
civilization with it, and the indestructible impression 
it has made upon later history, must produce an arous¬ 
ing and quickening historic idea for the peoples inhabit¬ 
ing Italy to-day. The historic principle does not, 
I think, bear this application. It is a continuity of spirit, 
a conservation of values created in history, not merely 
a repetition of historic acts. It would be expressed 
in the characteristics won in past adventures, in moral 
strength in hours of trial, rather than in the desire to 
play the same role as for instance that of dominating 
other peoples. The latter ambition is not anything that 
can enter permanently into the national soul. Musso¬ 
lini’s use of history seems crude, and even childish. Any 
consideration of the history of the Roman Empire 
would show the vanity of his ambition to make history 
repeat itself. It is hardly possible to make any com¬ 
parison between Imperial Rome towering in power 
and civilization at least above all other European 
peoples (with the exception of the Greeks in civiliza¬ 
tion) going forth to conquer, organize, civilize, and 
twentieth century Italy, the least among great Powers 
looking for some peoples less civilized and strong than 
herself to overpower so as to seize their countries. The 
long and tempestuous process of history which lies 

1 Holy in Africa. 
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between the days of Roman conquests and the modern 
age, the evolution of principles in regard to the im¬ 
perial functions of a civilized power in relation to 
uncivilized populations, these and other salient facts 
remind us that such conditions as the geographical 
relation of modern Italy to the Mediterranean and 
Africa are quite irrelevant to the hope of renewing 
the imperial relation of ancient Rome to all neighbour¬ 
ing regions. The Italian nation was reborn or first 
born as a single society in the Risorgimento. “Was 
Italy made too fast?” asks Professor Trevelyan, “in the 
too rapid unification of such different populations as 
those of the north, centre and south?” His reply is that 
if Italy “had not acquired her independence when she 
did, and in the form of complete political unity, she 
might never have acquired it at all.” If we are to regard 
the Italians of to-day as a historic community we must 
conceive their national history as beginning with the 
Risorgimento, and agree rather with Mussolini’s insis¬ 
tence on the youth of the nation as sign of its vital force 
(which might not be primarily shown in war), than 
with his boast of its age as inheriting the prestige of 
Rome. The latter belongs to the obsession with the 
false idea of the modern state, creating as it were a 
history to justify its demand for power, or rather 
adapting to the use of its power passion a history that 
does not essentially belong to it. The attempt to base 
the claim of modem Italy to greatness on a historic 
association with Rome is a political artifice and does 
not enhance the national values of the true Italy of the 
present. These derive from the spirit of the Risorgi- 
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mento when Italy rose above the evil results of “two 
thousand years’ misgovemment, and three hundred 
years of foreign domination and national death.” The 
Countess Martinengo Cesaresco, an English lover of 
Italy, points out that Italy was not made by two or 
three remarkable individuals, but because “there were 
Italians in every province, and city, who preferred the 
wormwood of martyrdom to the bread of servitude.” 1 
This spirit could be called forth in a national cause, 
the struggle for liberty and unity, as it could not be 
shown in the aim of aggrandizing the power of the 
state. Dr. Finer observes that whilst Mussolini some¬ 
times uses the term state as synonymous with nation, 
the chief impression is that the Fascist state is equated 
with the existing government, “Whoever governs is the 
State.” 2 Mussolini also speaks of the nation as a com¬ 
munity which is the will to exercise power. “This super¬ 
person is the nation in so far as it is the State. It is not 
the nation that generates the State.” In this conception 
the meaning of the national idea is immeasurably 
impoverished. 3 

D 

It is in the case of Greece that the truth that it is 
history more than any other single factor which deter¬ 
mines the collective spirit and makes the people to be 
a nation is illustrated with the greatest clearness. “The 
Modern Greeks,” writes Morgenthau, 4 “are worthy 

1 Italian Characters. 

2 Mussolini in Gerarchia, quoted by Dr. Finer. 

3 Cf. The False State (Historical Roots), by the present writer. 

4 The Refugee Problem. 
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descendants of a glorious race.” W. Miller, in support 
of the same view says that the theory that “the Greek 
race in Europe had disappeared before Slavonic and 
Albanian inroads has been proved to be historically 
untrue, also ethnologically improbable.” Proof in this 
matter however seems quite excluded. In Finlay’s 
monumental History of Greece , the practical extermina¬ 
tion of the Greeks is referred to as undoubted, in 
several different epochs—e.g. when the Slavs entered 
the Adriatic (between 565 and 633 A.D.) and became 
inextricably mingled with the remaining Greeks, again 
during the great Arab invasion of Europe soon after, 
above all on the establishment of Turkish power in 
Europe, between 1391 and 1425. For the Turks fought 
with the implacable fanaticism of a militant religion. 
On the other hand these events and conclusions com¬ 
pared with other facts confirm our view of the com¬ 
paratively small significance of race in the making of 
the nation. History is almost everything even though 
the fact of a unity of history has become only an idea, 
resting in this case upon the basis of language, country, 
an unequalled literature and art remains claimed as 
their own by the nation. We may add, a tradition 
asserting itself to be superior to all racial gaps, and 
seeming to be possessed by the consciousness of the 
people. As regards language, Finlay says: “In spite of 
all changes in the Greek population, modern Greek is 
a lineal descendant of the classic,” though there are 
modifications connected with the fact that it became 
the speech of a peasant people. He suggests that “the 
ties of blood and race have been weaker than those of 
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civilization and religion, and literature and religion 
have created Greeks out of Slavonians and Albanians.” 
We may be content with the latter explanation without 
taking sides in the contest over the question of race. 
These great things which lent to Europe its first con¬ 
sciousness of the possibilities open to the human per¬ 
sonality whilst belonging for ever in the minds of other 
European peoples to a transcendent past achievement, 
have in some inexplicable way remained for the people 
of the country in which they arose, in the eternal 
present. Therefore the historic idea of their civilization 
could from time to time in great crises summon them 
to renew its spirit. 

“My history will remain a possession for ever,” 
observes Thucydides, as though his words were sym¬ 
bolic of his people’s original history. To conceive how 
this could be we have to notice links which are not 
plain and obvious, and see the historic chain going on 
twisting, now moving in cyclical form, though never 
exactly the same type of experience, as similar struggles 
recur against overwhelming brute force, now seeming 
to wear thin and all but break off, yet continuous with¬ 
out snapping, its events never wholly discrete. We must 
see in the community, the clan, the family, or non- 
related but associated group, the individual still having 
in himself the seed of his people’s history, though other 
seeds including race can no longer be found. Even 
when mingling with another race the historic quality 
he brings is strong enough to live and he is able to face 
fresh hordes of a more barbaric enemy than the ancient 
Persians, or endure another Thermopylae How can 
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this quality be more exactly defined? Can we point to 
the continuous event of a national history, the event 
going on and demanding action as it were from the 
men who meet it, as successive races which have 
invaded or expanded into a country have to endure 
the same forces of nature, and equip themselves as 
their predecessors to fight the difficulties of the snow¬ 
bound land, tropical forest, or savage natives? The 
thread of history which nature helps them to spin, from 
geography, climate, foes, animal or human, may under 
such conditions be unconsciously handed on. Thus even 
another race which lived and sowed these fields where 
the Greeks had lived, and prayed to Demeter that 
Persephone and the Spring might return, might pick 
up a historic thread hardly snapped off as they looked 
up to Pindus or Olympus and spoke the Ionic tongue 
of Homer or Attic of Sophocles though impoverished. 
The infection of the speech might be caught and some¬ 
thing of the mind live on. This may be a stronger thread, 
even than habitation of the same land. The refugees 
from Asia Minor showed as Miller observes in 1922 the 
same passion for education and progress as the Greeks 
of Europe. “As soon as they were settled they set up 
their familiar processes of local government.” The 
language seems to inspire efforts for a life in harmony 
with the past. 

What has here been said of the historic factor has 
been illustrated in the highest degree by the part which 
the Greeks have played in the present war, and the 
words in which their leaders have expressed their con¬ 
sciousness of a historic mission .f 
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In the preface to his book The Development of Modern 
France 1870-1939,” Mr. D. W. Brogan expresses the fear 
that his emphasis on political history will seem to many 
to give “a distorted and unjust picture of modern 
France.” He recognizes that “at no time since the reign 
of Louis XIV has the genius of individual Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen been more brilliantly displayed, or 
in a greater variety of fields than in this period,” and 
refers to such men as Henri Poincare, Cezanne, Pasteur, 
De Bussy, P. Curie and others. He ignores, he says, 
these brilliant, but private careers, and concentrates 
on “the institutions and events affecting the political 
unit called France.” Here he touches upon a crucial 
problem. It may be felt that the further we turn away 
from “the political unit called France”—but the point 
will apply also to other nations—contemplate these 
private careers and reflect on the innumerable others 
worthy of remembrance who rest in “unvisited tombs,” 1 
the nearer we are to the true France, the nation rather 
than the state. This nation has displayed through its 
history a special kind of brilliance in a variety of forms. 
Its quality seems in some degree shared by all classes, 
and something of it expressed by the workers as well 
as the leaders in culture, in ways appropriate to their 
life. Is this continuity in culture sufficient for the 
creation of those historic values which are indispensable 
for the finer system of national life, which as I have 
argued is demanded for the future? France seems to be 
as it were a test case for the question of the relation of 

1 An expression of Bernard Bosanquet in Social and International Ideals 
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the life of a high civilization expressed in a multitude 
of “private” lives, to the political order which the 
people accepts, regards as the state, and at times identi¬ 
fies with the nation. But it may happen, as it has 
happened in France, that the civilization of the political 
world is on a lower plane than that of the true nation, 
and the best representatives of the country’s genius 
turn away from it instead of striving to remedy this 
blemish. It will then grow great and on a sudden 
threaten to bring ruin into the whole structure. Where 
there is such a disease in the body politic the nation 
may seem to be confronted with the following choice. 
It may sacrifice all to the state and suffer it to triumph 
over the nation, suppressing its finest qualities, dragging 
down its civilization through deprivation of a free play 
of all creative energies, whilst the state becomes great 
in power and seeming stability as in Germany. Or it 
may neglect the political system of the country, and 
cultivate the national values to the highest extent, only 
turning to the problem of government when the evils 
which have grown rank compel attention. Then it is 
probably too late. This may be the occasion of revolu¬ 
tion, or of resort to some temporary expedient such as 
a government which is not the national choice, and will 
not endure, as in modem France. This way of putting 
the issue is of course far too simple, and only suggests 
one aspect of it, but it is an aspect which I am especially 
concerned to bring out. 

In France the recurrent phases of lack of interest in 
politics amongst the best elements of the nation, broken 
into by periods of passionate and violent interest, partly 
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account for the lack of continuity or continuous progress 
in a definite direction. This discontinuity which, as 
already noticed, appears in some degree very generally 
in historic development on account of changing values, 
is most extreme in modern French history, and the 
changes are apt to be most rapid. In regard to the 
spirit which animated the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, H. A. L. Fisher observes: “The belief in the 
essential goodness of human nature which underlay 
these theories was the source of most of the terrible 
disasters which now in swift succession assailed France.” 1 
This illustrates the explosive effect of an idea which in 
its novelty seems to be in opposition to history, when 
it suddenly rises like a new light above the popular 
horizon. Every man is as good as every other and has 
an equal right to take part in great affairs. But this has 
never been recognized in history. The French mind 
captivated by an idea which seems practical, desires to 
realize it immediately in the actual world, and sweep 
away the historical conditions which are a denial of it. 
The historical virtue for instance of honour in loyalty 
to international engagements, must give way if it 
hampers obedience to a “law of nature.” So Republican 
France in 1792, violating an international agreement, 
declared the Scheldt open to navigation. France would 
offer assistance to all peoples struggling for freedom. 2 
A similar disloyalty to an international undertaking, 
though under very different circumstances, might be 
seen in the abandonment in 194° alliance with 

1 Op. cit. Book III, Chapter II. 

2 Ibid. Chapter ITT. 
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Britain and agreement never to sign a separate Peace, 
together with the later reversal of policy. Here the 
principal excuse would be defeat and fear of worse 
evils. But the position which P6tain and those who are 
persuaded by him have taken has also involved a con¬ 
demnation of modern French history in its main ten¬ 
dencies. The people have lost the spirit of sacrifice, 
they are not putting France first. They must return to 
a sterner regime and simpler life. The Republican 
system has failed. 

In Marshal Petain’s broadcast to the French nation 
on June 20th, 1940, he said: “Not so strong as twenty- 
two years ago, we had also fewer friends, too few 
children, too few arms, too few allies. There is the 
cause of our defeat. . . . Since victory the spirit of 
pleasure has prevailed over the spirit of sacrifice. 
People have demanded more than they have given. 
To-day misfortunes come.” 

These leading ideas recur in his chief public utter¬ 
ances. France has erred. She must do penance. Further 
she may be excused from faithfulness to solemn obli¬ 
gations entered into in her time of error. In all this the 
Marshal was doubtless sincere, though his colleagues 
are said to allow these principles to be a cloak for their 
own poorer motives. Similarly some of the Republicans 
in 1792 were pursuing aims not to be identified with 
those of fighting for the freedom of nations. 

In England it seemed that the France we had known 
was dead. Her disloyalty to her national pledges was 
not a greater thunderbolt than her renunciation of the 
principles of her own past. But in a paradoxical way 
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France was true to her character in former crises. 
There is the effort to deny history, to escape from its 
results. The Revolution and its attempt to base life on 
abstract ideas has become history. Its lessons are no 
longer for us. The idea of the return to an older tradi¬ 
tion though shorn of its glory comes as new to-day. 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity are dead sea fruit, glory 
and honour are no longer cherished. France can perhaps 
learn something from submission to the ancient enemy 
whose mind and political values have been most alien 
to her own. 

In a broad view of history, the curse which has 
blighted France seems due to the lack of great leaders, 
to whose inspiration her people have always been 
peculiarly sensitive. In this respect the nation might 
seem to be passing through the stage indicated by 
Professor Toynbee in his analysis of the decay of a 
civilization, 1 as that in which the creative leadership to 
which the origin and growth of civilizations is due has 
lost its dynamic force. The leaders have descended to 
the position of a “dominant minority.” The majority 
cease to receive inspiration from them and disunity 
sets in. Though Toynbee’s law of disintegration is 
intended for a whole civilization, we may, I think, 
apply it in a general way to a single people* France 
has been rent by disunities in recent years. No leaders 
great enough to renew that which was best in the 
inspiration of the first revolution have arisen. The 
depth of the fissures which have broken up the life of 
the community is only now revealed to the world. 

1 A Study of History. 
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France seems in part desirous of returning to a past 
long since vanished, in part to construct a future which 
would have no relation to present or past whether in 
its mode of living, its position among the nations, or 
its most cherished ideals. Taking up a third standpoint, 
the Free French section expresses the conviction that 
the true history of France can only be continued at this 
moment in the battle for freedom and that they stand 
for the real France. So far as making itself evident, 
however, it is only a section at present. France remains 
the greatest enigma amongst the nations, showing to the 
world different historic selves. Now claiming a leader¬ 
ship in civilization and prestige, now casting this away 
as a thing empty of concern, she is the most historic 
people and the least. Galling upon mankind to follow 
her lead under the banner of Reason, later she turns 
away from reason with ageing faltering steps, to seek 
a shelter in the closed temples of the past. “If thou 
hadst known at least in this thy day, the things that 

belong to thy peace, but now they are hid from thine 
eyes.” 


F 

As Professors Grant and Temperley observe, there 
has been remarkable outburst of nationalism in Asia, 
in the present century. 1 To this a brief reference must 
be made. It is the most striking result of the expansion 
of the western civilization in that continent. The 
expansion” of a civilization is regarded by Professor 
Arnold Toynbee as a source of disintegration. The 

1 Europe in the Twentieth Century. Chapter XVI. 
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expansion in recent times of the western civilization 
over the whole world is, he holds, a serious threat to 
its endurance. The people, he implies, who have 
neither created a civilization nor known its earlier 
stages nor entered into the mind that brought it forth 
cannot receive it at its best. They can only share in its 
latest fruits, as especially the applications of the achieve¬ 
ments of modern science without, for the most part, 
knowledge of their roots. The western civilization, in 
the course of its expansion, thus loses much and 
becomes a shallower thing. This would obviously apply 
chiefly to the introduction of modern scientific inven¬ 
tions and their applications among the less civilized 
peoples. Such a depreciation of cultural developments 
in their progress over the world, would gradually affect 
their standard in the countries of their origin, as in 
fact seems to be happening in some degree. A more 
complex problem arises in the case of the transplanting 
of ideas and systems of thought bearing directly on life 
from the countries in which they have originated as 
the result of a long process. For in these they have 
grown out of practices which have had a development 
in connection with the whole history of the people. 
And this is individual in character for every nation. 
Nationalism of a more moderate kind than that ram¬ 
pant in modern Europe might be held to spring 
naturally out of the experiences of any community 
which has had a vivid history or a long period of exis¬ 
tence as a distinct society. It seems however to be 
always fostered and intensified by rivalries and con¬ 
flicts with other similar societies. 
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To select the European type of nationalism as 
probably the most important of the forces whose exten¬ 
sion to Asia has in the era of Christian civilization 
resulted from the relations between the two continents 
may seem arbitrary. But if we consider its awakening 
and disturbing effects, the upheavals and transforma¬ 
tions in practical policies for which it is largely respon¬ 
sible amongst the chief Asiatic peoples, this position 
must surely be assigned to it. No other force has 
obviously had comparable results, not Christianity 
itself, which would of course occupy the first place if 
the question concerned the absolute greatness of the gift. 
Christianity moreover, it must be remembered, like all 
the great religions, itself arose in Asia. One result of the 
introduction into Asia of the nationalistic spirit is that 
it has aroused in certain peoples, whose civilization 
long ago assumed a static form, a new dynamic energy. 
As noticed in the first chapter, Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes 
contrasts the instability of the historic development in 
Europe with the stagnation in the East of the great 
civilizations to which Europe owed so much in the 
beginnings of its culture. To-day the European seed of 
nationalism, sown in Asia without definite purpose but 
35 it were blown there by chance in the course of 
European expansion, seems to be bringing about an 
era of instability probably greater than anything experi¬ 
enced in civilized times in that continent. It has taken 
different forms in the chief countries it has affected. 
In The Seven Pillars of Wisdom , T. E. Lawrence observes 
(when in FeisaFs camp) that “the ragged lousy tribes¬ 
men who had eaten with us astonished me by their 
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familiar understanding of intense political nationality, 
an abstract idea which they could hardly have caught 
from the educated classes of the Hejaz towns, out of 
sympathy with Arab ideals. . . . Sherif Hussein had had 
the worldly wisdom to base his precepts on the instinc¬ 
tive belief of the Arabs that they were the salt of the 
earth and self-sufficient.” Lawrence speaks of the 
6 ‘abounding vigour” of the new national movements. 
One of the most striking passages in his great book is 
that in which he gives an account of his persuasion of 
the wild Serahin tribe to join the war for Arab inde¬ 
pendence when they were hesitating. Sitting round the 
fire with the better men of the tribe he spoke of life in 
the desert, of freedom won by holding life cheap, of 
death as “the best of all our works, our final leisure. 
To bring forth immaterial things, things creative par¬ 
taking of spirit not flesh we must be jealous of spending 
time or trouble upon physical demands in most men 
the soul grew old long before the body. So Lawrence 
pursued his appeal to a spirit he knew to be there in 
these men of the desert, if he could summon it forth. 
He “felt the slow humbling of his listeners—the night 
quiet in which their worldliness faded—and at last 
their flashing eagerness to ride with us whatever the 
bourne,” 1 moved by this exalted philosophy—and, we 
may add, the personality of the speaker. What a 
descent from this to the crude nationalism of Japan, 
borrowed from the worst European type! 

The problem of India is too immense and compli¬ 
cated to be touched upon except to indicate a few of 

1 Seven Pillars of Wisdom. Chapter LXXIV. 
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those issues which arise in the present-day desire of the 
Indians, or the largest section of them as represented 
by their leaders, to be recognized as an independent 
state. It is especially the question whether there is the 
unity of a historic community in India which arises in 
relation to those which are being considered here. The 
historical problem does not exist in the typical form. 
It appeals that there has never been in historical times 
a united people in India, which (as has often been 
said) resembles rather a continent than a single country. 
To-day the Hindus and the Mohammedans are two 
bitterly opposed communities, and there are other 
races not amalgamated. If we turn to the Hindus taken 
alone, can we find the historic community? 

The late Sir Valentine Chirol said in a lecture on 
The “Secret of Hinduism” 1 : “The two salient features 
of Indian history down to the Mohammedan period 
were the failure of the Hindu Aryans to achieve any 
permanent form of political unity or stability, and their 
success on the other hand in building up on adaman¬ 
tine foundations a complex but vital social system, 
sufficiently elastic to shelter most of the indigenous 
populations of India with their primitive customs and 

beliefs, and sufficiently rigid to secure Hindu-Aryan 
ascendancy.” 

Here then is an extremely definite system which 
might be the framework of a development of national 
values. But it seems to admit no freedom of cultural 
activity, to be wholly traditional, and to be bound to 
the acceptance of unchanging ideas. Professor Rad- 

1 Report in The Times (I cannot find the date—earlier than 1914). 
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harkri.sh.nan, however, writes i The supremacy of 
religion and. oF social tradition in liFe does not hamper 
the Free pursuit oF philosophy. . . . While the social 
liFe oF an individual is bound up by the rigours oF caste, 
he is Free to roam in the matter oF opinion. . . Every¬ 
thing useFul to liFe or interesting to mind becomes an 
object oF inquiry or criticism.” 1 This also is not easy 
For the western mind to understand. How can the 
spirit oF Freedom in discussion be associated with the 
rigid discipline of social life? A still more difficult 
problem concerns the effects of the introduction of the 
Anglo-Saxon democratic institutions and parliamentary 
government, whilst the social institutions and caste 
system remain without radical change. In the lecture 
referred to, Sir Valentine Chirol pointed out that those 
“who had hoped for a more rapid fusion of Indian and 
European ideals ... had not perhaps reckoned enough 
with the marvellous tenacity of a social and religious 
system to which with all its shortcomings India owes 
the one great element of stability that has enabled her 
to weather so many tremendous storms.” Will this 
system in any way yield under the influence of political 
principles and methods which seem wholly incompat¬ 
ible with it? There are signs that in some respects it is 
beginning to be modified—as, for instance, in the 
matter of the position of women. The English political 
system is rooted in a historical and social development 
springing out of a national character, all of which are 
strange to the Hindu. The late Sir Alfred Lyall, who 
during his Governorship of an Indian province had 

i Indian Philosophy. Vol. I. Introduction. 
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acquired an unrivalled insight into Indian thought and 
outlook, in which he had a deep interest, once observed 
to the writer: “The Indian has no interest in politics, 
the one thing he is interested in is religion.” Sir Alfred 
retired in 1885. There have been great changes since 
his time. Yet the past cannot be re-made. The historic 
interest which is new to a people is not historic in the 
sense of entering into their lives. A political interest 
which seems to borrow all its ideas and categories from 
the West or whose ambitions are to follow in the wake 
of other peoples does not spring from the depth of 
national character, and is not created by national 
history. Yet is it not natural to believe that there is 
something absolutely, and not merely relatively good 
in the general principles of a political system about 
which we may say that freedom and respect for the 
rights of the individual are its inspiration? If this 
is recognized in a country in which the constitution 
has not a similar historical background it may 
nevertheless take root there and contribute to the 
modification of the social system which appears 
to be incompatible with it. The most fundamental 
ideas of the self-governing systems of the British 
Dominions are not merely relative to Anglo-Saxon 
experience. 

There does however remain, where the system is 
brought from outside and not erected on the basis of 
the national growth of a historic community, some risk 
of the entrance into it of a false idea of the state. The 
danger would come, I think, from the side of bureau¬ 
cratic development to which there is so great a pro- 
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clivity in the modern age, 1 it is gaining too great a hold 
over the systems of Anglo-Saxon nations, although the 
strong individuality of a long historic interest in political 
affairs may be expected to resist it successfully. Bureau¬ 
cratic methods, as pointed out elsewhere in this work, 
are prone to lend insidious aids to a state in which the 
power-motive is beginning to make itself felt. 

In this brief reference to the vast problem of India, 
attention has been confined to the Hindu community 
of British India as though it were a separate nation. 
The further issues that belong to the relation 
between the Mohammedan and Hindu peoples do not 
so directly concern the subject of this book, though of 
course they are of supreme practical importance for 
the future. There is another aspect of the contact of 
Hindu and British civilizations in which lies what is 
perhaps a still more important problem than the 
political one, though less immediately facing India. 
For in the end it is the civilization on which depends 
the form taken by the state rather than the reverse 
relation. This problem concerns the thesis of this book 
in a special way. The possible clash between the 
religious-social system of the Hindus, and the political 
ideas which are invading the minds of her leaders and 
already in important respects actualized in political 
institutions, has already been noticed. Does this seeming 
incompatibility go deeper and farther than at first 
appears, and affect ideas belonging to that spirit ot 
their culture which could not be changed without great 


i Bureaucratic tendencies in India are referred to m Uie importan 

book, India and Democracy , by Sir G. Schuster and Guy Wmt whtch 1 
could not consult, as it had not appeared when this was written. 
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loss? Sir Valentine Ghirol spoke of the tenacity of the 
system. Is the system bound up with the genius of the 
race in its finer quality as well as in those qualities 
which seem regrettable to the Western mind? It was 
said above that the historical problem does not exist 
in the typical form. This signified that the interest in 
history does not seem to affect the Hindu mind in the 
forms it takes in the West. It appears alien to the 
deepest founts of their thinking about man’s place in 
the universe. For the dominating religious and philo¬ 
sophical outlook the temporal process is illusory and 
the phenomenal succession of events has no, or a very 
slight, reality. It is the experience of the self in a series 
of lives on which thought is riveted. When will the chain 
be complete and the self find release from the torture 
of individual finitude in return to the All or Brahma? 
This standpoint, though not expressing, by any means, 
the whole of what is or was the spiritual attitude of 
the higher castes, and had a reflection in the patient, 
enduring spirit of the lower, is inherited from a very 
ancient tradition expressed in the Vedic Hymns and 
Upanishads. In letters written under the pseudonym 
of a Brahman Sir Alfred Lyall brought out with extra¬ 
ordinary penetration the deep chasm between the 
outlook of the Hindu and of the Western mind on the 
world. In this he compels the English reader to reflect 
on the question whether there has not been loss as 
well as gain for India in the regime of the British and 
the currents of thought blown over her age-long system 
of ideas by their efforts to bring about material im¬ 
provement and more rational modes of life. To the 
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supposed Hindu philosopher the British administration 
appears to have turned upside down all the religious 
ideas of the Hindus. What the Government Blue Book 
reports upon under Adoral Progress signifies as he 
jiotes the spread of primary and middle-class education. 
In general it seems to be assumed that “moral” and 
“material” mean the same thing. The Brahman per¬ 
ceives a difference affecting the whole of life between 
the western aim of making life as comfortable and 
pleasurable as possible, and that of the Hindus of the 
old school who hold that “this temporary habitation 
of consciousness is not worth expending much labour 
upon for the purpose of prolonging one s lease. 

When supervising the philosophical studies of Indian 
students, the present writer sometimes felt that keen 
and able though they were in their work on Western 
philosophy, this did not often seem to penetrate to the 
deeper strata of their minds which,as one supposed, would 
be reached in reflection on the philosophies of India. 

The problem which has been touched upon raises 
the question whether it would be ultimately better for 
the progress of the Indian mind in widening its con¬ 
ception of the universal values of civilization, if advance 
on its own fines were possible, without encountering 
the conflict with the western world of thought and ideas 
of the good fife. This is not possible. The British must 
offer of their best. The Hindu has the right to be intro¬ 
duced to it. He must himself wrestle with the contrast 
of all the connected ideas and of the histones under¬ 
lying them. 

i Asiatic Studies. Sir Alfred Lyall. Letters of Vamadeo Shastri. 
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This very slight reference to nationalism in Asia 
could not be omitted on account of the incalculable 
importance of the question of the forms it is taking or 
will take there. It cannot be ignored. It must therefore 
be added that in China (of which my qualifications to 
speak are insufficient) there seems to be in the view of 
students of her history and present condition signs that 
once the people have overcome their present diffi¬ 
culties, internal and external, they will develop a true 
nationalism. This will be both original in accordance 
with the character of Chinese history and culture and 
free from those qualities which have marred national¬ 
ism in Western peoples and their imitators. This will 
be because China, fully aroused at last to welcome 
what she finds good from outside, will not abandon 
the independence of her own ancient civilization and 
its values. 
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FAILURE OF PRINCIPLES OF UNITY 

by what means can the great values of the national 
spirit be saved whilst discarding those evils which have 
so persistently been attached to it, especially in recent 
times? Can statesmanship of the highest order show the 
way to such a strengthening of the enduring principles 
of nationhood, as would keep all that is good in it in a 
purified form? I refer especially to the power it lends to 
ordinary individuals to endure the unendurable, to 
transcend the limits which seem set to human nature, 
to sacrifice without any reservation. In the foregoing 
glance at some historical peoples, attention has been 
drawn to a few of the many forms taken by the national 
idea. From the illustrations given, I think the truth 
stands out that if this idea is to have the highest value 
and be an influence for worthy and selfless action both 
within the society, and externally to it, it must be rooted 
in the history of the nation. If this is left out, that 
society which regards itself as the nation to-day is cut 
off from its whole. It is a fragment without depth, the 
transient community which does not attach itself to past 
or future. The passion for freedom grew out of French 
history, but the attempt to break away completely from 
history as in the French Revolution could only be car¬ 
ried out under a delusion, and was a prelude to a return 
to domination by forces which the Revolution had 
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aimed at destroying. The unity of the modern German 
Empire with all its terrific power has been spiritually a 
shallow principle. In the attempt to give it a greater 
depth of meaning, to take the place of a more vital 
unity based on a more truly historic development, false 
bonds have been conjured up, as notably that of race, 
with the terrible results we have witnessed. Italy is, in 
Professor Trevelyan’s phrase, a “new-old” nation. The 
imposing historic association with ancient Rome was 
not the genuine background of her national values in 
the new era of her history. These derived from her re¬ 
birth as a nation on the foundations of a noble struggle 
for freedom, and this was the significance, and principle 
of her place among the nations to-day. Betrayed by 
those who forced upon her a false conception of historic 
tradition in the uncertain link with the Roman Empire 
and treated with contempt her supreme historic value, 
the ideal of liberty from which her new national life 
was drawn, her spirit for a time at least is dimmed. In 
Greece, on the other hand, the values of ancient and 
modern history have been in harmony. There has taken 
place the all but incredible resurrection in a people 
whose links with the past in race and continuity seemed 
to be broken, of the self-same spirit in the defence of 
freedom as was shown by those who were ancestors of 
the modern Greeks, spiritually, if not physically. 

In America we see that many threads of diverse 
histories may combine in a community which becomes 
a nation if they are all mainly inspired by the desire for 
that supreme good they find in the new community and 
have lacked in their own native countries—namely 
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freedom. The majority are ready to cast aside their 
links with the historic process of their previous homes. 
A new type of nation results. Forecasts of the further 
stages of its evolution are like all predictions of national 
development very hazardous. Yet the suggestion may 
be ventured that this new type of nation will accord 
with and foster the new kind of internationalism for 
which the world is looking in its desperate need. It may 
happen that the long and exhaustive consideration of 
the issue between isolationism, and acceptance of the 
function of aiding in the struggle for the liberty of 
nations, will have been of great value to the Americans 
in their future promotion of the best kind of inter¬ 
nationalism. It is conceivable that in this will lie their 
noblest contribution to history. 

There are, we learn, some communities in whom the 
elements of nationhood are found to exist without any 
political framework, as for instance in some tribes of 
Balkan peasants. These people have an intensity of 
devotion to their native land, its people and customs 
not often surpassed, but nothing resembling a state. 
There are also peoples who have been deprived of their 
independence but about whom there can be no ques¬ 
tion that they are nations, with a strong sense of 
nationality. Such cases support the view that the nation 
may have an existence and preserve its historic signific¬ 
ance, though apart from any state. The significance of 
the formation to-day of groups of men who have 
seceded from their own nations as represented by 
governments which are in reality subject to Germany, 
and who regard themselves as the true representatives 
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of their country and its history, will be discussed later. 1 
In the form which it has taken, this phenomenon seems 
to be a new thing in history. 

Turning to the problem of conserving the greatest 
national values, the argument and the references to 
historic experience would support the view that if 
these are to be saved, this must be achieved in nations 
which do not depend for their existence on the state 
and could not be created by it. The state as govern¬ 
ment is an instrument of the nation, and the reversal of 
this relation is a prelude to degeneration in the 
nation’s life. If the state thrusts itself into the delicate 
tissues and structure of the society and endeavours to 
make these wholly subordinate to itself, suppressing 
aspects of culture whose free expression is vital to the 
community as nation, this decay begins, though it may 
not be at once evident. This incompatibility between 
the principles that animate respectively national life and 
state organization rests upon certain fundamental op¬ 
positions. There is first the opposition between the 
organization which being equipped with power for 
definite purposes takes power as its prerogative and 
essence, and the community exercising its freedom in 
developing the values of cultural life, whose growth is 
inherent in the historic society. 

If we go behind the abstraction of the State as power, 
we see that this power is human. It is wielded by indi¬ 
viduals who desire power for their own satisfaction. 

I am referring to that type of state which I have 
termed false, and in which the system devised by 

1 See Chapter VI. 
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society for the maintenance of order within and safety 
without has been turned to these false uses by human 
wills. The opposition in another aspect is that between 
the organization of existence in accordance with 
regulation and rule, instituted for the general case, the 
exaggeration of which we know as bureaucracy, and the 
personal individual method in social inter-relations. 
Officialism in the domain of practical undertaking and 
enterprises has its necessary place, but in its exaggera¬ 
tion it has a paralysing effect on life and the originative 
activity. Even when wholly free from the poison of the 
desire for power, the energies of men eager to do their 
best feel the numbing effects of the official system, initia¬ 
tive is curbed, originality dulled, and the most precious 
contribution of personality cannot be given to the work. 
How facile is this decline in human potentialities is 
evident from the frequent transition in movements 
which start from the inspiration of great leaders, their 
force emanating from personality in a high degree 
abounding in creative activity, to an inferior stage. 
This usually comes when the original leaders have 
passed away. The era of personal genius and spiritual 
growth ceases and in time the place of these is taken by 
the regulated system of the mechanical type. Men then 
build temples to those whom their fathers stoned for 
they can no longer be dangerous, and the fire burns low 
in their successors. System and regulation there must 
be, but the finest work in the w’orld is done by person¬ 
ality. Abstractions and the generalizing activity of the 
mind are necessary for intellectual work, for the storing 
up of knowledge, and all scientific reasoning. But the 
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practical activity in human relationship is only at its 
highest and most perfect, when that relationship is 
between individual and individual. These considera¬ 
tions bear closely on the present-day tendency to think 
and speak of the multitude as “masses”—which will be 
examined later. 

The true national society is based on the principle of 
the supremacy of personal relations universally, in so far 
as this is possible in an ordered community. A broader 
treatment seems now to be demanded. Is the value of 
the national society for itself alone? The problem of 
civilization concerns the inter-relationship of many 
societies. Or ought it to be treated as fundamentally a 
problem of the inter-relationship of individuals univers¬ 
ally, rather than of groups as nations? It is human as it 
might be argued to form societies. They will always 
be constituted for temporary purposes, for use, for 
pleasure, for co-operative work, cultural interests and 
so forth. They will form, and dissolve, making no fixed 
abiding social pattern. The human need does not de¬ 
mand such permanent and enduring social formations 
as nations. They have had their day, and a splendid 
place in history. But also the existence of nations 
(which cannot be prevented from developing into 
states), has been one of the chief causes of the tragedies 
of history, bringing much more, misery than happiness 
to mankind. The emotional attachment to the national 
system is an unfortunate inheritance from history, 
already out of date in a world in which preparations 
for a different ordering of humanity are fully made, as 
it were, by the changes in modes of life, in human 
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intercourse over the whole world, swiftness of transport, 
etc., resulting from scientific development. But man¬ 
kind is for the most part unconscious of that new order 
in its effects upon the social pattern of life, especially 
as regards the institution of nations. Plunged deeply as 
we are in the tragic and dramatic experiences which 
have resulted from the epidemic of a feverish exaltation 
of nationality, we seem more firmly fixed than ever in 
the conviction that the institution is eternal. This re¬ 
volt, or something like it, has been to some extent ex¬ 
pressed and has certainly stirred many minds, vaguely 
or more definitely. The tenor of the defence of the 
nation as such in this book, will perhaps furnish one 
type of answer to it. At present we need only recall 
the position that in the national value there is some¬ 
thing of supreme worth, to sacrifice which because of 
disastrous developments which are not necessary to it 
would involve a loss of value which could not be re¬ 
placed. For the immediate future, the idea of such a 
sacrifice seems obviously impracticable. It is conceiv¬ 
able, however, that in a new ordering of the relations 
of peoples, conditions of closer inter-relations of indi¬ 
viduals all over the world which would come about 
naturally in an age of peace under the favourable 
circumstances resulting from scientific progress, will 
help in breaking down barriers to an extent hitherto 
undreamed of. It would follow that the relations of 
nations would gradually, or even rapidly be modified. 
There were signs in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen¬ 
turies of promise that such a modification might come 
about in a world not frequently ravaged by wars deso- 
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lating to the relations of peoples. At the present 
moment it seems that it could not take place before a 
generation has passed away. 

The problem of the inter-relations of many national 
societies, which appears to-day as the first problem of 
civilization, confronts us with the question whether in 
order to their harmonious relations in the future, 
similar conceptions of the good life, and similar convic¬ 
tions concerning the modes and principles of their inter¬ 
relations are not essential? Here we have to reckon 
with the fact of relativity. Even though the ideas of 
good and evil in all peoples, at least belonging to the 
same civilization have been assumed to resemble in 
fundamentals, are they not in fact individual, de¬ 
pendent on historic processes in every case unique? 

A survey of European history since the introduction of 
Christianity brings home this truth with overwhelming 
force. European civilization has had the incomparable 
advantage, not of one only but of two supremely great 
ideals of human life set before, it since the peoples who 
were to develop this civilization began to emerge from 
the guardianship of or the struggles against the dis¬ 
integrating Roman Empire. These ideals were emin¬ 
ently directed towards practice, not as certain of those 
most influential in the East towards rejection of prac¬ 
tical life and withdrawal from it to contemplation and 
the vision of a higher unearthly state. The latter out¬ 
look was indeed present in Christianity though not in its 
first beginnings. But it did not turn the main current of 
life into directions which the vehemently active Euro¬ 
pean peoples would have found strange and alien. 
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Renunciation of the world and its interests belonged to 
the outlook which to some extent came into Christianity 
from its Eastern origin, but may be said to have been a 
subordinate factor in the world-view which was set up 
for mankind by Constantine’s edict. It may be objected 
that Christianity never entered in all its meaning and 
power into the general European mind. Yet as an 
exalted ideal officially accepted it presided in principle 
over the heterogeneous peoples of the Roman Empire 
from the fourth century. Of the limitations of its value 
as understood by the multitudes who accepted it merely 
on authority it is not necessary here to speak. The im¬ 
portant question for the present argument is whether 
the sublime expression of the principle of unity in 
Christianity, the conception that all are children of 
one divine Father, had any unifying influence on the 
peoples who acknowledged Christ. The Stoic doctrine 
of the brotherhood of man was an inspiration to many 
Stoics, but was too coldly philosophical in its foundation 
in the idea of universal reason to be an influence on the 
great multitude. But the Christian conception of the 
love of the brethren might have been expected to come 
with power amongst myriads of simple men and women 
so that they would be enabled to see all men with new 
eyes. 

The Roman-Hellenic civilization was the source of 
different ideals of life from those of Christianity. But its 
inheritance, and in alliance with Christian learning 
provision of some culture, at least after the period 
known as the “Dark Ages” was passing and more 
Greek learning became available, must have done 
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something to break down the stark disunity of unrelated 
societies, especially as men began to flock to the 
Universities. In his Holy Roman Empire , Bryce 
argues with much force that it was the idea of the unity 
of mankind which made possible the restoration of the 
Empire by Charlemagne, and that the power exercised 
over men’s minds by this conception was derived from 
the “two great ideas which expiring antiquity be¬ 
queathed to the ages that followed, those of a world- 
monarchy and a world-religion.” The longing for unity, 
he thinks, resulted from “the enormous impression 
made on men’s minds by the Roman Empire, which 
endured during the anarchy of the Dark Ages.” 1 

Lord Cecil expresses a similar view in his account of 
the making of the League of Nations—viz. that “The 
conception of a single world authority to which man¬ 
kind had been accustomed in the days of the Pax 
Romana, still as the ‘Holy Roman Empire’ filled the 
imagination of men as vividly as the idea of the inde¬ 
pendent sovereignty and equality of the States does 
now.” 2 

Yet in regard to this language about “the im¬ 
pression on men’s minds,” and “filling the imagination 
of men, one is inclined to ask, who were these men? 
Were they the intellectuals, the students, those con¬ 
cerned in government? The historian cannot escape the 
influence of interpretative ideas—especially such ideas 
as seem to give some intelligibility, some rationality to 
the baffling course of events. Not seldom the contem- 

* Holy Roman Empire. Chapter VII. 

A Great Experiment , by Viscount Cecil. Chapter II. 
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porary finds it impossible to know the truth and leaves 
the task to a later age when after-developments may 
furnish the clue. Does not this often mean that history 
awaits the interpretation of the historian who will 
disentangle its inextricable confusion, selecting, omit¬ 
ting—unconsciously it may be—all that blocks the way 
to an intelligible record? But those who are in the midst 
of the events may be nearer to the truth though unable 
to see in it any rational meaning. We may doubt then 
whether this idea of unity filled the imagination of men 
in general in mediaeval times. Whatever effect, how¬ 
ever, may have been exercised by these principles of 
unity, in religion, morals, culture, they seem when we 
survey European history to have been but gossamer 
threads. 

Through a greater paradox of history religion itself 
was turned into one of the most bitter sources of dis¬ 
unity. The recognition of a common religion has never 
prevented sanguinary wars between Christian peoples 
though in the case of the Crusades it inspired them to 
unite in wars against other communities. When the 
unity of the Church was broken up, the conflicts be¬ 
tween Catholic and Protestant were the cause of or 
pretext for some of the most cruel wars of history. It is 
needless to adduce illustrations of the fact that Christ¬ 
ianity has constantly been used as ground for dissension 
and enmity amongst both the largest and the smallest 
groups of men. Can we then at least point to the effects 
of religion as a power to purify and enhance the values 
of the national bond within the society if not to make 
more humane the interrelations of distinct societies? 
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It is beyond doubt that this happens in particular cases, 
where the individual brings all his highest experiences to 
bear on his feeling for his country. An unforgettable 
example may come to our thoughts in the Letter of 
an Airman to His Afother, which was published by 

early in the present war. But has religion 
been the source of higher values for the national life 
universally and ennobled the civilization in which it is 
honoured? A very dubious answer was given to a ques¬ 
tion of this kind in a recent lecture by Professor Arnold 

Toynbee 1 , on the relations of Christianity and 
Civilization. 

There need be it appears in his view, no very close 
relation between a religion and the civilization in which 
it is professed. The main contention of the lecture in 
opposition to the position sometimes advanced that 
religion is subsidiary to the production of secular 
civilizations is that “The breakdowns and disintegra¬ 
tions of civilizations . . . , are stepping stones to higher 
things on the religious plane.” “It looks as if the move¬ 
ment of civilization may be cyclic and recurrent, while 
the movement of religion may be a continuous upward 
line. Far from holding that an advance in religion is 
accompanied by an advance in civilization, Professor 
Toynbee argues rather in the contrary sense. Applying 
the spiritual law “Knowledge comes through suffer¬ 
ing*” 2 he points out that the Christian Church arose 
out of the spiritual travail consequent on the breakdown 


1 Christianity and Civilization. Burge Memorial Lecture 19.10 by Arnold 
Toynbee. 

2 Aeschylus Agamemnon. 250. 
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of the Graeco-Roman civilization. If our own civiliza¬ 
tion which he regards as now post-Christian is about to 
perish, “Christianity may be expected to grow in 
wisdom and stature as a result.” This speculation 
raises several important questions, in particular the 
possibility of thus sharply separating any religion, 
particularly Christianity from the civilization which in 
its growth has been pervaded at least in some degree 
by ideas presumed to be inspired by this religion, and 
practices and institutions directed by its exponents. 
Can the religion grow in perfection whilst the civiliza¬ 
tion is decaying? Are not such surmises the products of 
our abstraction of the functions and values dependent 
on personal experience from the personalities? Pro¬ 
fessor Toynbee’s interpretation is probably based on a 
diagnosis of the present religious situation which is not 
fully disclosed, and which this would not be the place to 
discuss, even if the present writer were qualified for it. 
The principle of his thesis with which we are here 
especially concerned is that “Religious progress is no 
guarantee of progress in civilization. His argument 
does not throw light on the possibility of a greater ap¬ 
proach to unity in the conceptions of good and evil 
throughout a single civilization under the influence of 
religion, but it would seem unfavourable to this. 

Again it must be asked is such an approach to closer 
agreement in respect to moral ideas and practices in all 
the societies of a civilization essential to its endurance? 
It is not proposed to examine this question in the acute 
form in which it will meet those whose task it will be to 
make impossible a continuance or recurrence of the 
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gigantic evils which have resulted from the presence 
amongst civilized nations of some who have rejected 
Christian morals and fallen back upon a barbarous 
code. I am asking rather whether the principle of a 
close agreement in the sphere of morals must have a 
permanent place in any international society of the 
future, if it is to endure. The question implies that we 
cannot be indifferent to the moral standards upheld 
within a community, as though they had no bearing on 
its international standards. 

Before discussing this further we may ask whether 
any other unifying force has affected the relations of 
European nations in modern times. There would have 
been, I think, little hesitation in a reply to this question 
forty or fifty years ago. The advances of science, it was 
widely felt, were promising to draw all peoples together. 
Hypnotized by the majestic conception of the steadily 
widening bounds of knowledge, it seemed to many that 
mankind had at last attained maturity. All the con¬ 
fusion of “unhappy far off times” belonged to the youth 
of the race. The intellectual stature now attained by 
humanity, together with the fact that the limit did not 
seem to be reached but further advance promised gave 
assurance of the achievement of greater control over the 
remaining threats to a stable civilization. The outstand- 
ing features of the age in general experience were 
interpreted for the most part in this optimistic light. To 
Herbert Spencer and others it seemed that industrial¬ 
ism was the greatest enemy of militarism. By many of 
the young it was believed that we were entering upon an 
age with great scope for reforming work in social condi- 
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tions and the diminution of inequalities, but less 
picturesque and dramatic in interest since peoples 
and circumstances would be much more alike all over 
the world. It is needless to dwell upon the great illu¬ 
sions involved in these expectations and forecasts. The 
main point here to be emphasized is that the assump¬ 
tion that increase of knowledge and power through 
scientific development must make for greater unity in 
values is shown to be a highly empirical generalization, 
not based on insight into the essential relations of 
knowledge and value. What is it that impels the will to 
the use of this knowledge? 

The strangest of the illusions which attended on the 
Victorian myth of progress was perhaps that associated 
with the theory of the evolutionary development of man 
as member of the animal world. This theory had been a 
shock to some schools of religious thought, but it had 
not seemed incompatible with the prevailing belief in 
the unlimited possibilities of progress. With the excep¬ 
tion of Thomas Huxley, few or none of the leading 
exponents of the evolutionary and Darwinian hypo¬ 
thesis seem to have perceived its significance as pointing 
not to a final attainment of perfect harmony between 
man and his environment, but to that source and 
explanation of human disunity which it is inherently 
impossible to remove. Man belongs to the organic 
world, and here in spite of the surpassing beauty of 
many aspects and apparent purposiveness in various 
directions, the foundations include the factor of strife. 
This is conditioned by the inconceivable multitude of 
living things in nearly all species involving limitless 
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waste, the total indifference of Nature to this waste, her 
ingenious devices for the means by which her creatures 
may prey upon each other, and the attendant suffering 
and destruction. The chief aspects of the struggle for 
life belong to the basis of human existence, competition 
and strife are amongst its primitive laws, and a large if 
not the major part of what we regard as evil proceeds 
from these characters. The animals in the objective 
form of their existence are unconscious of evil because 
they are unconscious of freedom. As man in his dream 
experience they have no choice. But when man achieved 
his position amongst the creative principles of change 
and could survey as subject different possibilities of 
events over the changes of which he had at least some 
slender power, he had to quit that Garden of Eden 
and begin the long struggle against complete acceptance 
of its laws. That he is capable of this struggle and of the 
vision of a different kind of world is his greatest endow¬ 
ment. But it is evident that it must consume long aeons 
of time, must again and again follow false beacons, go 
astray on many deceptive lines, and be resumed by 
civilization after civilization, most of them unknowing 
of the efforts and failures of the others. 

As we survey history, so far as known to the very 
limited extent accessible to us, we see arise from time to 
time individuals strongly endowed with the constitution 
of organic nature, who are wholly or almost wholly de¬ 
void of the perception or imagination of a different 
scheme of things. They do not know the desire to sub¬ 
stitute a harmonious and rational system for the un¬ 
restricted competition and struggle to survive and 
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dominate which is necessary in purely animal life. 
Their personality is developed only in a corrupt form. 
Whether they can be said to have freedom, or whether 
freedom must only be attributed to rational action as 
Kant supposed, is a philosophical problem to discuss 
which would be out of place here. In such men lie the 
greatest danger to a civilized community which does 
not know how to deal with the being who is and is not 
man, yet wears the semblance of humanity, and often 
deceives the world into supposing him a greater or 
super-man. For there attends on the undivided will a 
terrible and sometimes resistless force. This is the man 
whom we may call magnified rather than great, but 
who has a kind of greatness in the sphere of evil. History 
records his appearance endeavouring to explain him 
within the limits of explanation of human character. 
Philosophical treatments of history such as that of 
Professor Toynbee, incline to ignore him altogether. 
Toynbee’s principles of explanation of the rise and fall 
of civilizations centre in the conception of the creative 
personality and its gradual loss of creative energy, but 
so far as I can trace, he leaves out the destructive 
personality . 1 

In the search for a permanently unifying principle in 
the province of morals it ought to be remembered that 
there may be principles to be applied whose potenti¬ 
alities have not yet been fully recognized. The power of 
creative personality has been widely admitted in theory 
and in practice, in religion and in fife. But there seems 

1 There are still, I understand, seven volumes out of thirteen to appear, 
of Professor Toynbee’s Study of History. 
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to be inadequate recognition of the urgency of the 
moral issue which arises on account of the fact that in 
history the destructive force of the corrupt personality 
appears to have had much greater scope than the force 
of personality in its true form. History indeed makes 
manifest that personality is almost everything, for 
without it there would be no history, from the first 
efforts of the human worker in cave-man’s existence 
upwards. The genius of personality is the manifestation 
on the high roads of history of that presence at the 
heart of human experience which had made it possible 
that there should be history—not merely anthropology 
—merely animal life. The question whether there can 
be greater unity in the ideas of value characterizing 
different communities does not receive an answer until 
we have further probed into the problem whence is 
value. How does it enter into and transform our 
existence, and how is it to be conserved? We may then 
turn to those individuals whose keener insight gives 
guidance to the majority and whose greater dynamic 
activity excites in them the willingness to strive and 
maintain their energy. Yet if our hope of a nearer ap¬ 
proach to an agreement amongst nations in regard to 
the moral ideal and practice has no sure foundation 
except in such a conviction of the importance of 
personality in history and in all experience, is it not 
vain? For here we find a great if not the greatest source 
of diversity. In some respects the profound relativity 
of valuations (earlier discussed) is at its most intense 
in this stronghold of personality. 

In this issue we encounter the old difficulty which the 
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Greek philosophers expressed in the proposition that all 
men desire the good but it must be the good as it seems 
to each one. We have travelled a long way since the 
Greeks were disturbed by the disastrous moral effects 
of this paradox, and the theory that all do indeed de¬ 
sire the good seems almost impossible to reconcile with 
history. We may at times long for the limitations of 
knowledge which made possible the fascinating ro¬ 
mances of Herodotus’ historical investigations. But he 
already made clear the problem we are faced with in 
his observation that could the evil deeds of every nation 
be brought together in a heap, and the nations allowed 
each to choose those it would keep in its possession, 
each would go away well-satisfied, bearing with it its 
own sins. 

The kindred, though seemingly quite distinct problem 
of agreement in political ideas, is perhaps relevant. It 
has been maintained by statesmen that one country 
has no concern with the political forms of another, and 
great divergences in this respect ought not to prevent 
political alliances or common membership of a League 
of Nations. Dr. Benes in his book referred to above , 1 
argues however that it is only the democratic peoples 
who can co-operate in a satisfactory League. He has in 
mind the fact that those who are not politically free 
or self-governing are not truly responsible for the part 
played by their country in such associations. They have 
not themselves formed the relationship. Whether simi¬ 
larity at least in the essential principles of political 
associations, should be held essential to membership of 

1 Democracy To-day and To-morrow. 
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a world-wide league of the future is a problem by 
itself. The principle implied in Dr. Benes’ view does 
however bear upon the ethical form of the problem. 
Freedom is in the last resort the sine qua non of the moral 
experience. Morality in the essential sense begins with 
consciousness of freedom. It is necessary to responsi¬ 
bility. It is that which means for the individual the 
transition from the morals of custom and authority to 
the morals of the self-conscious being aware of value 
capable of himself bringing greater worth into life, at 
least in some small degree. Is it not conceivable that 
the relativity of ethics does not penetrate to the point 
at which the individual is most free, his true self 
unaffected by all those conditions which produce for 
each in less momentous matters, his own point of view, 
his own myth? On this line of argument the great moral 
absolutes would be agreed to by all when they have 
attained the real essentials of freedom. Political freedom 
in the usual sense is not, it should be remembered, 
enough. It is too lightly treated, though in these days 
the experience of those who have been robbed of it 
should make us realize better all that it involves. Under- 
lying all other principles of conduct, at the rock bottom 
of a universal ethic we should find the recognition of 
self by self, the foundation of good in personal relations. 

If this contention be well-founded then the salvation 
of any society of nations would depend on the per¬ 
fecting of personality and there is no cure but a moral 
one for the sickness of our civilization. A principle 
would have been found which has the potency of 
bringing to an end the age of perpetual disunity in the 
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relations of societies, in particular of national societies. 
A task of immense difficulty would lie before those 
capable of leading the peoples of the world to the 
realization of this truth. Thereafter it would have to 
be taken up by the multitude themselves in all lands 
willing to co-operate. For the conviction and missionary 
work of a few would not be enough. As against those 
who insist that a wholly new thing does not happen in 
history but that history in its general character, though 
not in particular detail, always repeats itself, it may be 
pointed out that unless new and unprecedented events 
had from time to time taken place there would have 
been no civilizations. The terrific new energy displayed 
by men in the transition after 300,000 years 1 of the 
existence of their species in a comparatively static stage, 
to the dynamic movement towards civilization marked 
as we must conclude a highly novel fresh start. If the 
creative inspiration came as in Professor Toynbee s 
view from only a minority, then the new thing now 
demanded for the achievement essential to-day is that 


this minority should become a majority. 

As against the nineteenth century view that progress 
was natural and easy, we reaJfeeJts terrific difficulty. 
We know that it is not inevitable, but we ar^ not con¬ 
vinced that it is impossible. 

w 

1 Figure accepted by Arnold Toynbee from Sir^J tes Jeans. 




CHAPTER V 


IS CONTINUOUS PROGRESS POSSIBLE? 

the problem now to be examined may be stated 
in the following way. We have assumed that it is not 
entirely ruled out by human nature and history that a 
condition of greater harmony between the national 
societies of Europe, or even of the world could be 
brought about. But what assurance would there be of 
its continuance? It was admitted that the principle of 
relativity in all forms of experience, including that of 
the moral idea and values prevails amongst societies 
contemporary with each other. But there seemed 
reason to suppose that this might be overcome in the 
experience of the true self in the human being, and its 
insight into the highest ethical good. Thus conscious¬ 
ness of the absolute in ethics would be possible or would 
not be excluded, at least at a somewhat higher stage 
of development than the present. Such a higher stage 
might be reached if a new creative energy could be 
put forth not merely by a few, but by many, as a result 
of the tremendous experiences of the present age which 
have brought home to multitudes the existing dangers 
to civilization. In this way agreement in regard to the 
moral absolute might come about. The chief basis of 
the highest good is in the relations of persons, through 
true recognition of self by self. But have we any sure 
grounds in history for expecting a change of this kind 
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and magnitude to have enduring effects? Can we hope 
for an event so unique? Let us suppose that a single 
generation after an unparalleled experience should 
agree in the affirmation of the moral absolute, the 
highest good, with the unanimity of all its communities. 
Can it be hoped that this might be equally affirmed by 
the next generation or by a new age whenever it should 
come? Yes, history has given ample evidence of the 
continued affirmation from age to age of the moral 
ideas and laws instituted by the Founders of religions. 
Their conservation in words, in books, in teaching is 
the rule, not the exception. It is in practice and life 
that they lose their appeal. What of the Christian law 
of love? Can it be estimated how much effect this has 
had on humanity? Something, perhaps a great deal, in 
the relations of individuals. But in the relations of 
societies or nations, can evidence be produced that it 
has been remembered, or has brought about a lasting 
impression? Nor does the religious principle escape the 
influence of relativity to the age. The tendency to 
revulsion from the ideas of the past may not be expressed 
in words by those who profess the religion, but it will 
be shown in diminished enthusiasm, limitations in 
application, a return to the question of a certain 
lawyer: “And who is my neighbour?” Thus even the 
principle which seemed to rest on an absolute founda¬ 
tion will fade into relativity. We live it may be said in 
more difficult times. The problem was easier for the 
Samaritan, and the solution of it was addressed to 
people of his type and age. To-day we see whole peoples 
taught to deny any respect for the law of love, and the 
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substitution of hate made plain in words as well as 
deeds. These have in truth rejected Christianity. But 
the readiness and even eagerness with which they 
appear to have embraced contrary principles seems 
evidence that its teaching had already become merely 
relatively tolerated. 

That such reversals of the moral principles of an old, 
deeply venerated and imposing tradition should be 
inculcated and upheld by a few individuals of the anti¬ 
social type who have succeeded in gaining powers by 
means of which they can force their views upon the 
community is not a matter for amazement. The prob¬ 
lem lies in the apparent success which has attended the 
creation of a new standpoint. By systems of training 
the outlook of youth is transformed. The view is readily 
embraced that the moral conceptions of the last age 
are obsolete. The meaning of the virtues, the ideas of 
human relationship developed in Christian civilization 
are scorned as outworn superstitions. The acts of the 
evil-doer acquire the attractiveness formerly attendant 
on their direct opposites. Is it always possible that each 
generation in starting afresh may mistake (if its 
authorities and guides are indifferent or impotent) the 
downward sliding of Sisyphus’ stone for an upward 
climb? Reference was made in a former chapter to 
historic relativity in so far as it affects the question of 
freedom in historic action. To what extent can those 
men who occupy the stage of the present be said to be 
free in relation to the future? This question originates 
in the nature of history because the object with which 
history is concerned is the event and events are con- 
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tinuous, whilst there is no essential continuity in the 
deeds which primarily determine the event, since they 
proceed from a series of agents none of whom may be 
responsible for the shape in which the event comes to 
them. 

The problem in so far as the issue of moral respon¬ 
sibility is affected may be seen to be epitomized in the 
Greek myth of the process of a deed through a succes¬ 
sion of generations on whom is laid the burden of a 
crime which must be committed as successor to a 
former crime “since a deed dies not childless.” Thus 
Orestes is required by Destiny or by Apollo to avenge 
the murder of Agamemnon. The conflict of mind in¬ 
volved may be interpreted as one between the occur¬ 
rence of the act in the moral and in the historic order. 
Orestes cannot himself escape from the moral order, 
as is evident from his pursuit by the Avenging Furies, 
but his deed of matricide passes into the historic order 
where it is demanded by forces that extend over several 
generations. This tragedy in the history of the House of 
Atreus thus presents an image of the moral-historic 
problem in the history of a nation. It seems that his 
position in history prevents Orestes from exercising his 
freedom as a moral agent. Though in his tremendous 
drama 1 iEschylus is not concerned with the historic 
problem, genius casts a light on other problems related 
to the particular one presented. Thus he does arouse 
in the spectator the “pity and terror” of history. 2 

1 The Oresteia. 

2 By permission of the Editor of the Hibbert Journal in which this illus¬ 
tration appeared in an article by the writer on Freedom ox Necessity in 
History, July, 1940. 
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Is generation after generation compelled by its 
position in the sequence of time to play a certain part 
in a process from which its members as moral agents 
may recoil? This is the difficulty if not impossibility of 
the moralization of history. The agents arriving so to 
speak upon the scene with the freshness of the new 
generation, having perhaps the intention to act in it as 
in a truly moral order, find that their action has to fit 
into a scheme or pattern which cannot be fully moral¬ 
ized. Thus there is no absolutely right solution of the 
problem open to them. Gan Sisyphus acquire power 
to prevent his stone from slipping back and history 
from eternally repeating itself? Resistance to the law 
of recurrence which pervades the organic order with 
its cyclical changes is a principle characterizing the 
human members of that order. The struggle against 
mere repetition begins even in the more primitive 
human societies. In the more advanced it develops in 
many directions, and grows into the arduous and even 
violent struggle for progress as conceived at any time. 
Its culmination may be described as the effort to reach 
a higher stage of existence, namely a stage in which 
the values apprehended as possible shall be more fully 
realized. But this is not for all who strive. 

In a broad sense all those efforts to bring moral 
principles to bear upon history which are made from 
time to time by individuals and groups are incidents 
in this struggle against the law of repetition prevailing 
in the lives of all members of the order of nature. This 
law being prior and indifferent to ethics penetrates 
into the stretches and recesses of human experience. 
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Since humanity belongs in origin to this order there is 
a constant tendency to sink back into it, when the 
difficulties encountered in the struggle to bring greater 
value into life seem to become insurmountable. Even 
in the life of a single generation a little society of like- 
minded persons, sheltered from the storms and up¬ 
heavals of historic change, these difficulties may be 
threatening. In a stretch of history covering several 
generations, since these are not knit together by the 
presence of a single mind throughout we find again 
and again the disorder of a conflict of values which can 
never be resolved. Only by understanding that from 
its very nature the course of history must frequently 
have this tragic character, and the strong towers 
erected in one age in witness and support of a great 
ideal be laid in the dust by the next, can we avoid the 
impression of its profound irrationality, or even lack 
of all significance. Lack of unity in the mind of succes¬ 
sive ages cannot be overcome, but it can conceivably 
be diminished. 

This sense of the irrationality of the course of history 
has, for instance, been aroused by the violent changes 
in the policy of France during the present war in so 
far as the “France” with which we have to do as a 
presumed national government, is regarded as the 
France we used to face as the Third Republic still 
standing on the whole for the principles of the Revolu¬ 
tion. We have witnessed with incredulity the steps by 
which this entity, reputed to be France has gone 
through the following phases. She has (i) gradually 
taken up an attitude of increasing hostility to her 
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recently fast-bound ally, on no reasonable ground (as 
it seemed); (2) proceeded continually in increasing 
subservience to Germany her traditional bitterest 
enemy; (3) renounced her character her national being 
in the modern age, and turned away from democracy 
and the revolution, even from the hope of being again 
one of the great nations. 

The act of Italy as the nation created by the flood 
of liberal ideas and passionate resolve to be free and 
united which came with the Risorgimento, in accepting 
Fascism also seemed to be an unintelligible revolt 
against the spirit of her nationhood. It must however 
be recognized that in neither of these cases could it be 
said that the people were taking their destiny into their 
own hands and resolved to undo the work of the 
preceding age. It was not the French nation that willed 
to abandon the historic policy of France, nor the 
Italian nation that brought about the Fascist revolution. 
Upon the social and philosophical problem which thus 
arises of the “personality” of a society, in particular a 
national society, it is not the place here fully to enter. 
Certain aspects of this question however do bear rather 
closely on the argument of this book in respect to the 
nation and a brief reference must be made to them. 
Uncertainty about the nature of the group or com¬ 
munity and the extreme vagueness of the terms used 
in speaking of it may be seriously misleading in their 
effects. Personality is often attributed to the nation and 
there are truly moments in history when the term used 
analogously seems justified. But it becomes false if used 
as more than an analogy to indicate something which 
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it is not easy to define. History will not bear the assump¬ 
tion that this general person has a single life in past 
and present, a single purpose, one moral consciousness, 
one responsibility. Philosophy attempting to give it a 
logical or metaphysical basis, seems to abandon its 
function of making history more intelligible. To force 
a reason or a conception upon history which it cannot 
as it were receive into itself is to do it no good service, 
whether for the scholar or the man of action. This 
conception cannot be reconciled with the actuality of 
experience showing again and again a few men usurp¬ 
ing the rights of the community and falsely acting in 
their name, showing also at times the community dis¬ 
united, and lacking anything distantly resembling a 
“general will.” In popular phraseology, used also by 
political speakers and writers, the delusive conception 
is maintained by references to a whole people as “it,” 
or more commonly “she.” We even have “Europe” 
referred to as “she,” 1 and “the Papacy.” 2 These may 
seem unimportant idiosyncrasies of language, but they 
contribute to a general confusion in regard to the 
nature of the living force contained in a society. 
Professor Toynbee defines a society as “A relation 
between individuals and this relation consists in the 
coincidence of their individual fields of action, and this 
coincidence combines the individual fields into a com¬ 
mon ground, and this common ground is what we call 
a society.” This indicates very well the active life of 
individuals as constituting an important aspect of the 

1 Miss Dorothy Sayers in Begin Here. 

2 Lord Bryce in The Holy Roman Empire. 
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society, but it does not give the whole, it does not 
explain the inspiration and power which the idea of 
the society may exercise. 

“Draw near together, none be last or first 
We are no longer names, but one desire 
With the same burning of the soul we thirst 
And the same wine to-night shall quench our fire.” 1 
This is an experience of selves who could not feel as 
one, if they were not also many. The significance and 
reality of the society does, I think, consist in the rela¬ 
tions of individuals as Toynbee asserts, but it is not 
only in the coincidence of fields of action that the 
relation consists, there is something more which trans¬ 
forms the society from a collection of individuals into 
an association of persons who would not be complete 
persons, lacking this relation. 2 

The problem raised at the beginning of this chapter 
may seem irresoluble. An examination of the nature of 
history appears to show that there are obstacles inherent 
in its process to the moralization of its course. Even 
though agreement on first moral principles should have 
been achieved very widely at a particular period, 
historic relativity involves that no generation of men 
can so control or influence the events of the future as 
to ensure a steady advance. The shape of things as it 
appears in our day may vanish with us, and new aims 
and methods be chosen by the new men. This seeming 
novelty, however, may mean in fact only a return to 
the past, for the capacity to conceive a wholly new type 

1 Henry Newbolt— Mukden. 

8 Cf Consideration of the League of Nations, pages 11 i-i 13. 
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of action is limited, a return—or a renewal—though no 

exact repetition is possible. 

The dualism of human nature between the principles 
and tendencies belonging respectively to the two orders 
of which man is a member is part cause of the opposition 
between the realist and idealist views of the part he 
can play in history. The conflict is not so constantly 
between views of what is desirable in any particular 
issue, as between convictions as to what is possible. It 
has been argued in what precedes that history itself 
depends on the meaning and value found by the mind 
in the process of events. But this is a very incomplete 
analysis of the basis of history. Were it not for the ideal 
creations of the mind, and belief in the ideas as “having 
hands and feet,” there would be for man only the 
order of nature as himself a higher member of that 
order. And history in so far as we can speak of history 
at this stage is necessarily immersed in the natural order 
prior to and apart from its clothing with meaning. In 
this order would be included all the non-moral springs 
of action. These are in complexity far beyond anything 
affecting animal nature as such, but nevertheless 
devoid of the meaning on which depends memory of 
the old, conscious membership of a changing order, 
expectation of the new. Behind the realist view of 
history and politics lies the assumption that in human 
experience there must always be recurrence, as in 
nature. The construction of a wholly new scheme of 
life, or planning for a real advance as regards any of 
the fundamental factors determining history is beyond 
our powers. It could not be permanent if achieved. 
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The system of cities and communities erected in such 
constructions would go down like a pack of cards before 
the first blast from the winds of actuality. Man cannot 
live by spirit alone. On the idealist view, since history 
has shown change and advance there can be no neces¬ 
sity in the form it takes at any moment. The existence 
of civilizations witnesses to man’s successful resistance 
to the unending repetition of human societies bound 
to the same type of struggle for life, or to slavery to 
rigid custom and tradition. There need be no final 
limits to this resistance. The idealist interpretation 
assumes that there are no necessary laws to prevent the 
civilized system in finer forms from dominating more 
and more the natural order, and substituting for its 
motives and tendencies an order of life in which the 
absolute values are far more fully and widely mani¬ 
fested. From this standpoint our aim must be to realize 
in the political and international sphere the moral 
order achieved in the more perfect forms of personal 
life. The same principles apply. The law governing the 
relations of individuals should equally prevail in the 
relations of states. There need be no assignable limit 
to the complete assimilation of the principles now 
admitted in the relations of societies as such to those 
of the ideal life of personal relationship. Communities 
or nations must be regarded as ethical persons, and the 
absolute moral law when recognized applied to their 
relations. When we compare the realist with the 
idealist policy in any particular crisis, or single problem 
in the political or international sphere, we may then 
see on analysis that there dominates on the realist view 
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perhaps unconsciously the assumption that history will 
repeat itself, the people concerned will behave in 
accordance with their nature as members of the 
natural order. In the other case the ground will be 
held by the belief in new possibilities, new ways of 
meeting the emergency, suggested by the idea of the 
absolutely best. There is implied the conception that 
the creative factor in human action is more paramount 
than the repetitive. The contrast has been perhaps too 
strongly underlined, it will not always be so clear-cut 
but the standpoints suggested will prevail on the whole 
in the two types of policy respectively. 

This opposition has been vividly illustrated in many 
of the situations and crises of the League of Nations in 
its chequered history. Perhaps it was implicit from the 
very first in the conceptions of what the League stood 
for and what its policy must be. This has been empha¬ 
sized by those who have pointed out the very different 
ideals of the League which presided over the British 
and the French view of its functions respectively. To 
the British people it was a new institution with ideal 
aims. It was to bring about a new era of improved 
relations amongst the peoples of the world. By the 
French, we are told, it was regarded mainly as an 
instrument for preventing Germany from being in a 
position again to make war upon France and other 
nations. This also is no doubt an exaggeration. Many 
of the French, both statesmen and ordinary people, 
took a more ideal view of the League, but the attitudes 
mentioned were more characteristic, the one of the 
British, the other of the French standpoint. 
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Although the title of the League pointed to the 
nation, “Soci£t6 des Nations,” has it not been on the 
whole representative of states or governments rather 
than of nations? The states have formed no true union 
because the state as such has been in its history rather 
a principle that divides from others than unites with 
them. The hope of union lies in the members of the 
nations in all their concrete life and interests. But it 
was inevitable that the association of the League began 
with the states as governments. Much was done from 
the early years to make it something more than this, 
and in the work of the International Labour Office, 
the Council for Intellectual Relations, as well as in 
some of the activities of the League itself, the presence 
of the nations through their common interests was 
beginning to make itself felt. That the League is essen¬ 
tially a League of States is affirmed by Sir Alfred 
Zimmern. 1 From Lord Cecil’s history of the League 
of Nations 2 we receive, I think, the impression that he 
would by no means admit that the course he himself 
advocated in the various situations and crises he des¬ 
cribes was lacking in realism. This view might well be 
justified. The more idealistic policy might be the more 
successful in a realist light. In some instances the truth 
on this issue can never be known. It may be that we 
do know that the issue of the policy which was in fact 
adopted was bad. We do not know whether it would 
have been less disastrous to the interests the League 
had most at heart to have met the crisis in a way more 

1 The League of Nations. 

2 A Great Experiment: An Autobiography. 
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in accordance with ideal principles. The case of the 
Japanese aggression in Manchuria is a crucial one. In 
Lord Cecil’s opinion this proved to be the turning- 
point in the history of the League. And those who 
disapprove of the policy of the British Government in 
this case seem universally to regard it as the harbinger 
of the series of disastrous international failures which 
followed it. It is to be noted that when contrasting the 
failure of the British representatives to take the lead in 
a vigorous policy towards Japan in the case of Man¬ 
churia, with the strong line adopted over the Japanese 
invasion of Shanghai, where British interests were more 
directly involved, Lord Cecil insists on the success of 
the policy of opposing aggression. Here the realistic 
and the idealistic policies would coincide. In the case 
of the far more considerable aggression in Manchuria, 
British interests were not so obviously involved. In the 
insistence on the point that the British representatives 
acted boldly where British interests were in question, 
Lord Cecil is both emphasizing that the right (and 
therefore ideal) policy was successful, and suggesting 
by implication that the contrast illustrated the power 
of the self-interested motive over British policy, and 
weakness of the disinterested international motive. 
This seems to be an example of the direct transference 
of the morals of personal action to the political sphere. 
But it may be noticed that many of the criticisms of 
British policy on this occasion—and it was very fre¬ 
quently referred to in the years before the war as an 
error political and moral of the greatest magnitude— 
appear to suggest that the individuals who form the 
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government are thinking first of their own interest as 
individuals, and to ignore the responsibility of the 
government for those it represents. I do not of course 
ascribe this position to Lord Cecil. His meaning is, I 
think, that if the British representatives had thought 
more of China’s much greater interest in Manchuria 
than of Britain’s smaller interest in Shanghai, their 
wider or more ideal view would have benefited Britain 
as well as China, and the cause of non-aggression. It 
would therefore have been more realistic (Lord Cecil 
does not, I think, make use of this contrast). As regards 
Manchuria he admits the difficulty of British action in 
view of the fact that Russia and the United States were 
not members of the League. But he seems to hold that 
this was a case where a strong policy in support of 
right might have been sufficient. He evidently inclines 
to the view that America might have taken a decidedly 
stronger line if Britain had responded to Mr. Stimson’s 
proposal of a common declaration in respect to the 
Nine Power Treaty. Mr. Stimson, however, definitely 
states in his book 1 that there was no prospect of the 
United States going to war at this time. 

Lord Cecil’s authoritative account of the “Great 
Experiment” creates a keen sense of tragedy and throws 
some light on the problem of the nation as an ethical 
community. As has been earlier argued, the nation, a 
historical community, is liable to lose its ethical char¬ 
acter when made subordinate to the organization of 
the false state treated as an end in itself, as power over 
against other such powers and using the nation as its 

1 The Far Eastern Crisis 
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instrument. The historic community, for the continu¬ 
ance of which I have been contending, would be free 
from this evil and would be an ethical community 
having its values rooted in the past, but creatively 
developing in the present. “Ethical* 5 in this connection 
does not signify morally blameless, but a community 
of members who recognize a moral ideal or absolute 
good as a ruling principle of their society. It may be 
thought that the historic basis referred to must be an 
idealized history. But it is not intended to suggest that 
the nation of the future should be conceived as a com¬ 
munity of saints. The point which is essential, especially 
in relation to the international aspect, is that the 
members should think of their nation as a moral whole. 
In this respect the wholeness of the community is of 
the first importance. The state in its false form is an 
amoral and may become an immoral institution. The 
greatest need in order to the moralization of history 
is that the nation should have its place in the interna¬ 
tional order as a moral unity. The fact cannot be 
ignored that apart from the state, human societies 
reproduce in various forms the struggles and competi¬ 
tion for objects desired which exist throughout the 
animal world. The existence, however, of states organ¬ 
ized for the pursuit of power produces or intensifies 
the war-mind towards other communities. 

The co-operation of members of the League of 
Nations for good purposes, apart from the maintenance 
of peace, has been well illustrated in various activities, 
such as those of the I.L.O., of the work inspired by 
Dr. Nansen in the interests of refugees, the control of the 
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opium traffic, white slave traffic, etc. Lord Cecil how¬ 
ever himself observes: “The marked success of the 
League’s non-contentious work, followed by the recru¬ 
descence of European war, is glaring evidence of the 
mistakes made by those who argued that the League 
could be made to work as a peace-keeping machine 
without its coercive powers .” 1 Later he refers to “a 
lack of solidarity, of esprit de corps among the League 
Powers which should have induced them jointly and 
almost automatically to resist an attack on any one of 
their members.” It shows possibly too idealistic a con¬ 
fidence in the League in its early years as an association 
representing nation-states, that is of Powers accustomed 
to the development from time to time of the worst 
relations amongst each other—to look to it for esprit 
de corps. Does not this spring from consciousness of a 
certain unity based on experience of co-operation in 
worthy ventures with all its joys and trials? A fellow¬ 
ship might grow up amongst the members meeting at 
Geneva, but can they draw with them the governments 
and peoples they represent who have not known this 
fellowship in past years in the historic world? It seems 
indeed that real experiences of a growing unity may 
take place amongst those who come together intent 
upon the greatness of the experiment—“ The real 
achievement of the assembly was to find itself. It met 
as a collection of forty-one Delegations. It had welded 
itself into a single, cohesive, self-conscious instrument, 
confident of itself, convinced of having a mission to 
discharge, and resolute to discharge it .” 2 Signs that a 

1 op. cit. Conclusions. 

8 What they did at Geneva , by Wilson Harris, quoted by Lord Cecil. 
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common mind or mental outlook might come into being 
were thus present, even in the first Assembly, and this 
self-consciousness of the delegates should have some 
reflection amongst those they represented. The experi¬ 
ence of the Assembly in “finding itself” is certainly a 
fact which must be recognized. It can only happen in 
a company of free men, men who are not as it were 
listening in their minds for the voices of those who sent 
them, but expressing their own views, knowing of course 
that these are in accord with the principles of the home 
government. If there is no freedom, there are no minds 
to be united. The presence in any such organization of 
men gifted with creative personality in a high degree 
may be the greatest stimulus to the growth of this 
common spirit. So it evidently happened in the League 
when Briand and Stresemann were working together. 
Although it is essential that there should be freedom 
for each member if the common mind is as it were to 
break through, and no individual thinking be lost in 
submission to the whole, yet the personality who com¬ 
prehends the issue from a higher plane acts with 
quickening effect upon the others and the unity be¬ 
comes more vital. Of Aristide Briand, presiding on the 
occasion of the dispute between Greece and Bulgaria, 
Sir A. Zimmern says: “His personal mastery was such 
that all considerations of procedure were overwhelmed 
by the moral ascendancy of the League of which he as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee was the imper¬ 
sonation. On the occasion of the Japanese action in 
Manchuria, M. Briand was not in his place. There was 
for all practical purposes no Council and no League. 
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There was only a miscellaneous group of delegates— 
the extra something had mysteriously vanished .” 1 

In this chapter the problem of the moralization of 
history has been touched upon in connection with the 
thesis that the nation should have the function of the 
social unit in any future organization of the world. Its 
ethical contribution to history depends in part upon 
the historic position of the community as nation, in 
relation to past and future. How shall there be moral 
continuity in view of the changing spirit of the nation 
from age to age? Also it depends upon the inter-relations 
of these historic communities. The question whether 
the nation is a person having the ethical relations of 
personality to other nations was considered. History 
makes evident that the nation is not a person. The 
profound impression of the irrationality of history is 
in part due to this fact that many minds are concerned 
in the historic event both contemporaneously and in 
succession. But if the nation is to perform the functions 
of which it is capable as a historic community its mem¬ 
bers must feel and recognize it to be an ethical whole. 
This is one of the chief justifications of patriotism. The 
recognition of an absolute moral ideal and law not 
subject to change from age to age on account of 
relativity, is necessary to the moralization of history, 
and remains a problem almost beyond solution. The 
solution, if possible, would be found in the insight of 
personality in its highest development. The power of 
personality to stimulate the growth of a common mind 
in groups of individuals was illustrated in the League 

1 The League of Nations. 
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of Nations. In connection with the idea of the nation 
as an ethical whole, the history of the League also 
illustrates clearly the opposition between the realist 
and idealist conceptions of state policy, which ulti¬ 
mately rests on the dualism of human nature. 



CHAPTER VI 


PERSONALITY AND THE “MASSES”_“FREE” 

NATIONS AND BRITAIN 

in the concluding paragraph of Lord Cecil’s book, 
after outlining his conception of the best organization 
of the League, and of the confederations of geographi¬ 
cally related powers most favourable to improved 
relations of states in the future, he refers to the funda¬ 
mental problem. “No machinery can do more than 
facilitate the action of the peoples.” We may set this 
beside Dr. Hermann Rauschning’s observation, in con¬ 
nection with his exposition of the Nazi standpoint. 
“For a century and a half everything of the nature of 
planning, ordering, centralization, standardization, 
concentration, has been regarded as progress and 
modernism, in contrast with the backward, unorganized, 
traditional elements .” 1 It does not belong to the plan 
of this work to discuss the schemes of world organization 
that are being proposed for the period after the war. 
But it is essential to the main purpose to indicate the 
point of view in regard to organization, mechanization, 
standardization, etc. The indispensability of organiza¬ 
tion might be described as a weakness of the necessary 
form of human activity. This subject has already 
received some treatment. On account of its grave 
importance at the present time the following points 

1 The Beast Jrotn the Abyss , page 16. 
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may be further noticed. In the realm of knowledge, if 
we could grasp the nature of every individual thing in 
all its uniqueness, it would not be necessary to classify, 
generalize, and establish principles universal to all 
members of a group, since we should have a more 
perfect kind of knowledge . 1 Similarly, in the realm o 
action, if we could deal individually with every person, 
responding to the whole nature, instead of merely to 
those aspects which are common to all individuals of 
a particular class, profession, interest, etc., our action 
whatever its worth would be more completely in accord 
with his essential self. That our experience should be 
lived amongst individuals having insight into each 
other’s characters is the ideal. Human intercourse would 
be superior to the misunderstandings, suspicions, search 
for the meaning and intentions of other men, the mazes 
of misconceived personal relations. All this hampers 
the practical activity and mars the efficiency of action, 
profoundly interfering with co-operation. I omit to 
speak of happiness, which is so deeply at stake in this 
connection. The substitution of general knowledge of 
our fellows, their characters and tendencies, and the 
classification of them in accordance with their dominant 
qualities, is an inferior expedient. Strictly speaking there 
are no perfectly general qualities, since the same 
quality in several men belongs to a different aspect in 

each, and is not the same. 

Social life with its activities ever growing more com¬ 
plicated has, however, been built up on these assump- 

1 Th!c nfrnursp refers only to knowledge of existent things, not to that 
of sci S en°c n es y . whose methods aim at the greatest poss.ble 

generality. 
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tions of general types, and it is difficult for us to con¬ 
ceive what its nature would be in their absence. This 
universal feature of all human interrelation, only in 
some degree absent where the closest ties exist between 
individuals, and seldom completely even then, may be 
seen when we reflect on past experience and history to 
be the source of a great part of the disharmonies of 
life, both in private and public spheres. In many great 
undertakings success is often hindered, delayed, or even 
prevented, because of the absence of this intuitive 
knowledge. The immense developments of science in 
recent times have helped to bring about tendencies 
constantly increasing to the application to the human 
domain of the mechanistic and standardizing methods 
proper to the sciences. This is in accordance with our 
mental make-up. But in the human sphere it is often 
at least highly inappropriate. This source of false 
relationship has developed to gigantic proportions in 
an accelerating rate at the present time. The use of the 
terms “mass” and “the masses” for the majority of our 
fellows now common in writers of every political and 
social outlook, is no accident and corresponds to a con¬ 
ception which is really degrading to personality. This 
is obvious when social thinkers indulge in speculations 
on the possible approach in the future of the human 
community to the type of the social insect. All around 
us in the modern world are multitudes who lose, even 
unconsciously, something of their human prerogative 
through their treatment as masses. In the free countries, 
however, the conditions of industry which compel 
abstraction of the worker from his complete nature and 
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function in the performance of his part in the construc¬ 
tion of the machine, need not intrude seriously upon 
his individuality. He voluntarily plays his mechanical 
part, and he has another life outside his work. His mis¬ 
fortune is only that instead of a labour in which his 
special endowment, whatever it is, might be enriched 
by individual work (as that of the mediaeval craftsman) 
it has to be in abeyance during the day’s labour, and 
is liable to grow dull and decay. As regards political 
individuality, in those countries in which only one 
party is allowed and only one kind of vote may be 
given the multitude of persons is a thing of nought, 
the voice of the mass must be one voice. 

The serious danger to civilized life, the threat of a 
fatal set-back to the whole movement of modern 
progress, involved in the depreciation of personality, is 
only now being fully realized. In a previous chapter it 
was argued that in the achievement of a higher develop¬ 
ment of personality lay the chief hope of the recognition 
of an absolute in ethics. On the other hand, it seems 
undeniable that any general decay of personality will 
jeopardize not only the cause of improvement in inter¬ 
national relations, but human progress throughout the 
world. For instance the awakening of mind of the 
Chinese people who have “been deliberately kept in 
ignorance by their rulers in the past” and regarded by 
officials “as having been specially contrived for their 
enrichment by a far-seeing and beneficent Providence 
is now taking place. Hitherto, as Mr. Lionel Curtis 
writes, the Chinese have been, in spite of “an unequalled 

i General and Madame Chiang-Kai-shek, China at the Cross-roads. 
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capacity of the individual to look after his own affairs 
. . . deficient in the power of corporate action in any 
field wider than that of their family life.”! The civili¬ 
zation of China, as he points out, embraces at least 
one-fifth, and perhaps one-quarter, of human society. 

In India also, with its vast multitudes, an awakening 
is in progress. And so with other nations of the East. 
Are we to look forward in Europe, to which the Oriental 
nations still turn for some guidance although more 
conscious of their equality than in recent times, to a 
simultaneous retrogression in the movement for the 
emancipation of the human personality? 

It seems evident that it is of the highest importance 
that conditions and measures favourable to a real 
advance in this respect should be the first endeavour 
of those who are “planning” for the future, since 
without it no organization or system to secure unity, 
whether federation, league, or in any other form, will 
be of much avail, as Lord Cecil’s words quoted above 
may be taken to imply. But it may be said: “What is 
this personality, on which so much is held to depend? 
Is it the ‘soul’ of religious teaching? How then can 
we think of the danger of its vanishing or decaying? 
How does this danger exist to-day, more than at any 
other period? In reply I would say that personality is 
that principle of our nature which is either lost or 
fatally prevented from coming to expression and activity 
if freedom is suppressed. It is the freedom of the true 
self, that in which its originative power and initiative 
lie. It is that capacity for creative energy which the 

1 Thfi Capital Question of China , Introduction. 
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human being acquires in becoming conscious of value. 
It is then perhaps what many signify when they speak 
of the soul. We also may regard it as the essential 
principle of our present civilization because of its place 
in Christianity. Attacks are being made on the personal 
principle and freedom in forms which could not have 
been anticipated in the last age when the struggle for 
freedom showed promise of carrying all before it. 

For the success of any future organization formed in 
the ends of attaining a state of universal peace, the most 
skilled and devoted work of those who construct it, the 
greatest perfection in the system based on all the 
important experience of the past, will be of little avail 

without this force. 

The idea that it is towards the increase of personality 
that the world is moving, or must move if civilization 
is to be saved, is in direct opposition to Dr. Hermann 
Rauschning’s view 1 that this is the age of “masses.” 
He evidently has primarily in his mind the state of 
affairs in Germany, but he appears to regard the pheno¬ 
menon as one definitely characteristic of the present 
time, and increasing in many nations as well as the 
German. It is not always quite evident what his con¬ 
ception of the masses exactly signifies. In one respect he 
makes his meaning clear when he attributes the fall of 
France mainly to the “rise of the masses.” The masses 
he implies do not care about the history of France, La 
Grande Nation, the Revolution, and so on. They are 
no longer ready to fight, or make sacrifices. Historic 
traditions, patriotism, do not move them. Again he 

1 77 le Beast from the Abyss 
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asks, or supposes many to be asking: “How can the 
destructive influences of technical advance, and the rise 
of great mass-collectivities be combated except by 
rationalized machinery and an absolutist order?” The 
masses, he further says, are completely powerless in the 
face of the modern sense of domination; but the age of 
the masses has irrevocably come. In the pictures of the 
part played by the masses in France and Germany 
respectively, he is really dealing with facts of a different 
kind and origin. In France he finds they have lost the 
genius of the nation, they no longer care about her past 
glories, they desire rest, security. Their passive attitude 
is amongst the principal causes of her collapse. Else¬ 
where they have become “no longer a danger but a 
pliable material.” All that is needed is to use the means 
that will mislead them—terror, methods of excitement, 
intoxication, etc. He speaks, however—as though it 
were universal—of a “frenzied mass demand for 
security,” and for security, absolutism is required . 1 

One gains the impression that Dr. Rauschning has a 
remarkable gift of insight into certain conditions of his 
own time, so that his testimony will be of value to the 
historian; but that in the intensity of his vision he 
supposes what he sees to have greater permanence than 
it actually possesses. Is there not something mythical 
in this idea of the age of the masses which has arrived 
and must be reckoned with as more than a passing 
phenomenon? Nevertheless the myth while it lasts has 
the effect of a cloud enveloping the objects it concerns 
so that they are shadowed by it and other men behave 

1 Ibid. 
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towards them as living under that shadow. In this 
condition much evil may be caused to the people 
enveloped so to speak in the myth. Their consciousness 
of freedom becomes dormant, they do respond to the 
“absolutist” authority as is expected of them, they lose 
their free humanity, they may acquire something of 
the mentality of slaves. It is possible that a whole gen¬ 
eration may thus have their personality in great part 
suppressed. This could not happen if their private life 
were in some degree left to them, the intimacies in which 
mutual understanding by those who are near, at least 
in home life, is still experienced. But we know how 
this is interfered with in wide areas to-day. According 
to Dr. Rauschning the distinction between a private 
and a public sphere is to be abolished. Nothing is to 
be outside the purview of the state. Thus the false state 
aims at swallowing up not only the nation but the 
family and every association of friends, and ultimately 
the individual. His life is to have no significance but 
as a creature of the state. Nurture, as an artificial 
system for cramping, instead of developing, the indi¬ 
vidual growth, is to triumph over Nature, i.e. the 
distinctive nature of man. This condition could not 
endure. The myth cannot last beyond a limited time. 
It would gradually break down as the people who are 
under the illusion come into real contact with others 
who escape it. For it is not universal, as Dr. Rauschning 
appears at times to suppose. During its prevalence, 
however, the whole civilization in which it has appeared 
may lose much. “Hitler’s attack,” says Dr. Rauschning, 
“could not have become dangerous without the facilities 
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given to it by the rise of the masses.” lie seems to have 
some apprehension of the development of the mass- 
mind in Britain, though he has great respect for British 
sanity and readiness to compromise. There can be little 
doubt that the qualities in the British character in 
which he finds most hope for the future go through 
the whole population in general. The slogan: “It all 
depends on me,” or what it signified, genuinely appealed 
to all, though in different ways. When the need for 
his own action is perceived by the individual, he can 
stand alone. It is the social thinkers and their readers 
who have the term “masses” often on their lips, whose 
ways of thought about humanity, and perhaps their 
anticipation of “brave new worlds” may be warped 
by this habit. Rauschning regards the emergence of 
the masses as meaning the destruction of civilization, 
and asserts that they are all alike in all countries. This 
view, I think, has something a priori in it. Deeply 
impressed by the rapidly accelerating mechanization 
of the activities both industrial and pleasure-providing 
of the modern life, the philosophic observer is inclined 
to suppose that the worker must become equivalent to 
a cog in the machine, and his individuality disappear. 
This need not happen in countries in which there is a 
free private life. The community will not lose its 
organic nature as he suggests and resolve itself into its 
bare elements, as masses without civilization, if its 
values are rooted in history, i.e. if it is the nation in 
the true sense. Dr. Rauschning supposes that science 
liberates the masses from all traditionalist associations. 
But science need not destroy traditional values for the 
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community that has a sense of its history. The scientific 
development is only added to these. It may be remarked 
that the most impressive example of the relation be¬ 
tween man and the machine to-day shows him not as 
reduced to be a part of the machine, but as attaining 
(in the air) a command over it to a degree which is 
almost unbelievable, and experiencing, as a pilot who 
reached the stratosphere expressed it, an extraordinary 
sense of power. 

Dr. Rauschning’s views concerning the tendency of 
men and women to-day not to manifest the distinctive 
human qualities, but to become a mass of ciphers, 
easily swayed instruments ready to hand for the abso¬ 
lutist state, demand attention for the following reasons. 
On the one hand his eloquent expression of the danger, 
largely determined by his experiences in Germany, 
seems to call for some protest. On the other it does 
make evident the degree of failure in modern civiliza¬ 
tion to bring out all the force which is latent in human 
personality. Moreover, as already urged, to set free this 
force as a foundation for the coming era of improved 
international relations is a supreme need. 

Perhaps a feeling of hopelessness may come over us 
when writing or reading such words as these. We think 
of the enormous transformations required in national 
qualities and the emotions and attitudes towards other 
nations created by recent history. What can be effected 
in this distracted world by means of our familiar 
methods, though more fully tried and with greater 
wisdom, systems, organizations, reforms in education, 
etc.? It might not be impossible to elaborate plans of 
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great reformations or peaceful revolutions in all the 
relevant departments of national life necessary to set 
free those principles of human nature which have in¬ 
sufficient scope in modern civilization. Men adequate 
to such a task, possessed of the essential wisdom and 
statesmanship, would surely not be lacking at a moment 
of such dire need for mankind. We may suppose them, 
for instance, to devise means for renewal of the life- 
springs of education, of the virtues of social life, and 
creation of the true values of intercourse with the 
youth of other nations in the generous years of youth. 
But what would be the lapse of time before such 
measures in practical reconstruction could take effect? 
And shall we have a sufficient number of inspiring 
personalities amongst us in all the directions concerned 
to make these' changes acceptable, and to be freely and 
gladly followed as leaders to a new kind of life, the 
basis of any ideal “new order”? 

It is here at the outset that the creative genius for 
such reforms, such powers to institute the cure for a 
sick, though not as some suppose already dying age, 
is in desperate demand. We cannot wait for it until the 
generation to be inspired to restart, as it were, our 
civilization with “nobler manners, purer laws,” has 
arrived, and perhaps bringing its own schemes with 
which to experiment, rather than ours. Is it to be hoped 
that the men of to-day who have lived through the 
twilight of the present phase of history should have the 
insight demanded, and be capable of the forward view? 
Must not the foreboding visit us that the new or 
renewed spirit is something which cannot be produced 
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by any methods that savour of organization, that 
demand Councils, international meetings, institutions, 
and so on to arouse the energy and set going the plans 
and systems which have been thought out? This spirit 
cometh not with observation. Its existence has not been 
due in the past to preparation or expectation that it 
was on its way or already there in embryo. It may not 
come to an age that is watching for it, or sending out 
a crowd of journalists to hail the arrival of men of a 
new type, a new power and inspiration. It is not the 
perfect educational institution that will bring it forth. 
It is the solitude in which genius can find itself, the 
wilderness of the prophet. It is an environment which, 
it may well be, cannot be created in the present age. 

Nevertheless, fresh organization will be essential, and 
moreover organization is the genius of our times, and 
we must make use of the powers with which we are 
equipped, and the methods to which the world is 
accustomed. The appeal to mankind will be essential, 
and the construction of conditions in which they will 
respond with the best that is in them, and renew their 
freedom; or, if they have not known freedom, learn what 
it is and that it is not to be denied to any man. It 
would seem that any organization devised should pro¬ 
claim its novelty even in name, no mere repetition of 
former Leagues and alliances. Humanity will be longing 
for new agencies, new kinds of effort, and shrinking 
from all that is associated with past failures. Examples 
of too much preoccupation with the idea of the 
machinery may be found in some of the schemes put 
forward at the present time. There is for instance the 
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fascination exercised over many minds by the United 
States as the greatest example of the success of a Federa¬ 
tion. The unreality of the analogy with America is 
strikingly exposed when Mr. Mackay extends it to 
Australia . 1 He sees there a Federation, and this is 
enough. He does not appear to consider the compara¬ 
tively slight historical basis for the distinction between 
these communities who are associated together. Even 
in America the majority of the states cannot be said 
to have possessed distinctive national features. Their 
organization as a Federation is more than mechanical 
in character, but the differences in their separate 
histories can hardly be called national with the great 
exception of those between North and South which 
culminated in the Civil War. Here the issue was both 
the profoundly real one of slavery, and also the vital 
historical question whether there should be one or two 
nations. Mr. Mackay is evidently absorbed in the 
problem conceived as that of a Federation of “states.” 
It is this which suggests the case of America, though 
the States are not truly “states” in the European 
meaning. It is the nation that is of primary importance 
for the question of European federation. The problem 
is that of forming a society of communities all retaining 
their distinctive cultures. It is the building up of a 
society of this kind into a reality which should be the 
fundamental aim, a genuine association of nations, in 
which such machinery for the interrelation of governing 
functions as would be necessary would naturally be 
formed. Towards this end would work the released 

1 Federal Europe. R. W. Mackay. 
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forces of personality and freedom whose awakening 
must be the prelude. That they should co-operate for 
this universal end, and not only for the enhancement 
of value in each separate community is the desideratum , 
looking to the culmination in which the cultural excel¬ 
lence of each nation would be felt to contribute to the 
splendour of the whole civilization. This seems to have 
been the idea of Leibnitz in his efforts in the ends of 
reconciliation in Europe. “II eut voulu former un seul 
corps de republique, nominee tres chretienne, gr&ce 
auquel 1’Europe eut cesse de conspirer contre elle- 
meme; tous les peuples eussent forme une unite har- 
monieuse admettant toutes les varietes, toutes les 
originalites, ct toutes les individuality nationales, une 
unite qui necessairement devrait mener a la paix 
perpetuelle.” 1 

To return to the problem of finding and bringing to 
birth the force now demanded as indispensable pre¬ 
liminary to the foundation of such an organization— 
It has been said that men, especially in these days, 
incline to transfer to the nation their religious emotions, 
nationalism has become a religion. In this aspect it has 
manifested the devotion and power to transcend the 
usual limits of human effort and endurance which are 
rightly associated with religion. But it has also shown 
that intolerance, bitterness of division, and forgetfulness 
of humanity, which have clouded with tragedy a great 
part of the history of religions. How are men to rise 
superior to the conditions which bring this about? The 

1 Quoted in Les Doctrines Politiques—de VAllemagnc , Victor Basch, from 
Notices ct Documents publics par la Soci£t£ de l’Histoire de France, 

1884. 
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greatest desiderata for both the internal situation and 
external relations of the national societies which will 
be concerned in the reorganization of the future, the 
spirit of harmony, the will to co-operate appear on 
first reflection harder to secure than would have been 
the case at probably any other time in civilized history 
known to us. This spirit will demand in large numbers 
of people the substitution of charity and goodwill for 
hate and resentment at unforgivable wrongs and evil 
memories which can never be forgotten. We cannot but 
think of the torturing of the body and fiendish methods 
of torturing the minds of millions of innocent persons, 
which have aroused an indignation unprecedented in 
history. Dare we speak of reconciliation to those who 
have encountered the will to destruction of their nation 
for ever, the extinction of its soul, by measures aimed 
at the degradation of youth, and deprivation of educa¬ 
tional opportunities? It is needless to add references to 
these well-known facts. Within the nations one may 
ask whether the yawning chasms could ever be closed 
that have divided those who favoured submission to 
the loathed oppressor, and those who felt their com¬ 
patriots to be traitors worse than foreign foes. For they 
had dishonoured great and high traditions of their own 
native land, removing the beloved country from the 
honourable place it had won in history, a wrong which 
in all the ages can never be undone. This will apply to 
various nations in different wavs. German writers have 

4 

told us of the intensity of hatred between the consider¬ 
able number of anti-Nazis and the “loyal” Germans. 
In France it seems on first consideration that the “Free 
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French,” avowed and unavowed, will never develop a 
sense of unity with those who have accepted the Vichy 
policy. This kind of disunity, perhaps less deeply em¬ 
bittered, will, it may be expected, be very sharp in 
Yugo-Slavia and probably other Balkan countries, and 
is surely to be anticipated in Austria and Italy. The 
principle of division is no light one, but goes deep into 
the heart of the national ideal and tradition, the pride 

of the people in their country. 

Are we then entirely without elements of hope? Are 
there any facts which point to the possibility that we 
are not moving on a fatal decline, but may yet be on 
the threshold of a new age? Some who are convinced 
that a new day will dawn may feel at the present 
moment that there will be a long waiting. The mills 
of God grind slowly. History does not often allow a 
resurrection to the very generation that has fallen into 
the abyss, though resurrection has come to nations 
since these have a longer life than generations. Others 
may see that there are some new facts behind and 
beyond all those blinding novelties which seem only 
to bring into relief the eternal sameness of human 
nature, when the primal passions are involved. One 
such fact, which profoundly affects the problem of the 
nation, its true nature, its place in history, the qualities 
which have permanent value, may be seen in the 
gathering together in Britain of many oppressed peoples 
through some of their best representatives. They have 
come to this centre to join the struggle for freedom and 
for the ideals of the civilization to which they all belong. 
It cannot be an illusion born of relativity to our time 
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to see in them the inspiration of a nobler spirit than 
has animated generally the soldiers of former wars, 
and a nobler conception of the nation. Each group is 
ready to sacrifice all for the conservation of the highest 
values they have known in their own nation. In these 
men we may see the symbol or even the actuality in 
embryo of the pure nation, free from the passion for 
power, which if it was ever there has been burnt away 
by suffering. In the intense experience they have gone 
through, the agony of seeing their nation lying in the 
dust, they bear witness to the value of the historic 
community for European civilization. They witness to 
the truth that its rich texture, wrought by the expres¬ 
sion of its varied genius in so many peoples, would be 
impoverished if all did not endure as nations. Moreover, 
they have shown the strength which resists the tendency 
to decay. The Free French, to speak of those who led 
the way, from the midst of a society that had lost its 
nerve, its hold on freedom, have been able to go for¬ 
ward, to endure the appearance of abandoning their 
own country and the stigma of its repudiation of them. 
In them the true national spirit still lives, and they 
rightly feel themselves to be its representatives. The 
nation lives and will free itself from the evil which its 
association with the false state brought upon it. Is it 
then too much to hope that in face of the danger of 
much disunity we have in these free national groups a 
source of creative energy capable of showing the way 
to measures through which reconciliation and a new 
harmony may proceed? 

Thus, at a time when the prospect of success in this 
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respect may seem faint, it may come by means least 
expected from men whose experiences during the war 
might have been most productive of embitterment 
against their fellow-countrymen. Self-exiled, they can 
yet feel themselves the heirs of its best traditions. 

To what country have they come? Is it worthy to be 
the leader of all peoples who are struggling to the 
death to save their freedom their historic being, to 
recapture that which has seemed almost irrecoverable? 
Can Britain show the world that the national value is 
worthy of survival? I think the following characteristic 
may be ascribed to the British. They do not fail to 
recognize that no nation can pronounce upon the 
system which is best for another, whether in the political 
sphere or in any other avenue of life. Nevertheless, 
their own ideas and practices, as regards work or play, 
public duties and citizenship, or private life and neigh¬ 
bourly relations, have seemed to them the most truly 
natural to man. Perhaps this belongs to a universal 
tendency in every society, from the least to the most 
civilized. The familiar, the usual, or habitual—this is 
the human. Prior to a different experience all else is 
strange. There appears, however, to be a special case 
of this attitude amongst the British in regard to the 
national instinct of freedom. There is an underlying 
conviction, often hardly conscious, but showing itself 
in many ordinary details of life and behaviour, that 
their own conception of the kind of freedom which is 
the basis of the good life is something which all men 
would accept if they understood it, felt its meaning, or 
knew it by experience. This is perhaps what some 
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foreign critics have regarded as a false humility. The 
British, it is supposed, are convinced that their own 
standpoint is superior to all others, but they affect to 
think of it only as their own idiosyncrasy. If one 
attempts further to define the Englishman’s love of 
freedom, it is perceived to pervade his whole nature, 
and enter into his attitude in all his thinking and doing. 
I am speaking of the type shown in the cases where it 
is deepest and strongest, and passes from its fountain¬ 
head in the restrained passion for inner freedom into 
all other forms. 

Now the point to be emphasized is that men from 
other nations coming to share the struggle for freedom 
as they conceive it with the people of this country at a 
unique moment when they wish to overcome misunder¬ 
standings and to enter into a sacred alliance, have not 
been impressed by differences but by unity. So at least 
it seems from their utterances. There was then some¬ 
thing universal in the standpoint of the British. They 
were not deluded. Their ideal has come near to that 
absolute value which transcends relativity. If we survey 
English history, we see that it has been animated by a 
growing understanding of what freedom signified in 
life. This has developed slowly indeed but not in 
cyclical form, through maturity towards decay, as in 
those organic and also historic growths which conform 
to the pervasive type of recurrence through change. 
There have been phases of seeming transition to incom¬ 
patible principles or methods introduced for a time 
into some province. Thus John Milton’s protest rings 
out as though the authentic voice of England was 
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speaking against the censorship on writing which the 
Cromwellians were imposing. Milton refused to com¬ 
mend “a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and 
unbreathed.” He adduced the imposition as “a manifest 
hurt, in being the greatest hurt and affront offered to 
learning and to learned men.” 1 Freedom of the mind 
he saw was the sanctuary. If this was saved from attack 
the other mansions of the free spirit if closed would 
be reopened. What is this genius of the nation, to which 
the greatest of her sons have borne testimony, and 
which is present also, in inchoate or undefined form, 
in her people generally? For it has been evident in all 
their corporate activities through history. The idea of 
the native land develops in England as elsewhere 
through innumerable lesser conceptions of fragmentary 
aspects, or hardly conceptions, but unforgotten images 
attached to individual experiences, joyful, painful, an 
amorphous mass which rises to lucid, sculptured expres¬ 
sion in the words of Shakespeare and a succession of 
lesser men. Perhaps it accompanies men as a vaguely 
protective presence at moments sublime, which at the 
most lonely time prevents complete solitude. It is also 
for some a vast shape formed by a combination of many 
familiar and friendly beings, in part spirit rising from 
the best experiences of life, in part stones and architec¬ 
ture which seem the undying form of past and present, 
in part the living countryside. It glows with a light and 
fire which increase from year to year. To-day there is 
the Cenotaph and a few wreaths, to-morrow the centre 
of thought and emotion for millions. The expression of 

1 Areopagitica. 
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the country’s memories expands—Princes, statesmen, 
vast crowds, an ordered ceremony, music, words, pass¬ 
ing through space to the ends of the earth, multitudes 
sitting in quiet by their own hearths and remembering. 
The ceremonies cease, the fires die down, the music is 
silent, the mystery felt wherever an experience is 
touched by religious emotion remains. The Unknown 
Soldier lies in Westminster Abbey and London roars 
past him in peace and war. 

The spirit of England, as her people know, remains 
free, whatever may happen to all those institutions and 
ceremonies, all those gracious buildings, and the en¬ 
chanted countryside. It is created by the whole people, 
who are such as to like the ceremonies in which it 
rises from all English history and passes through them, 
and also to like sitting by their hearths, when it is an 
inner experience. Yet this intensely individual freedom, 
which we forget to think of in ordinary times, is greeted 
by other nations as something they can recognize, 
almost as if it were their own. It becomes universal, it 
is the desire of all men. It is in idea an absolute good, 
though none would claim that it is in fact as yet more 
than an earnest of what is to be. 
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EPILOGUE 

the appeal to the historic consciousness in the argu¬ 
ment of this book will probably seem to many a serious 
paradox. Surely, it may be said, it is from the character 
of past history that we must endeavour to escape. A 
great part of the history of Europe justifies Gibbon’s 
famous description of history as “nothing but a record 
of the crimes, follies and misfortunes of mankind.” 
How can it be called into counsel in “planning” the 
new age except as a warning, or as never to be repeated? 
The book would altogether fail in its purpose if it 
were interpreted merely as meaning that we must learn 
from history, take “lessons” from it in the ordinary 
sense. In these injunctions there is indeed often much 
wisdom. But the significance of the conclusions to which 
this work would point goes deeper. As an interpretation 
of the historic process it aims at showing that while 
creative advance is the special genius of the human 
race, it must start from the values won in the experience 
of the past. This is because the mind and will of 
man which transform brute happenings, meaningless 
changes into history, have forged their instruments in 
that experience. If these are thrown away through 
disregard of it he must start again from the twilight 
before history, and begin the climb from the lowest 
rung of the ladder. We can only condemn history on the 
basis of the spiritual sight which history has given us. 
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As an analysis of the social form we call the nation, 
the contention is that the distinctive value of this type 
of society lies in its inclusion of a membership which 
stretches from past to future. Therefore there is no 
stationary condition, but always possibility of develop¬ 
ment of new forms, recognition of new ideals, and 
realization of a higher kind of community constructed 
from the same materials in its members. On a cursory 
survey of history its irrational character seems to be in 
great measure due to the fact that our knowledge of its 
course cannot go beyond the present. The importance 
of this limiting factor seems to be totally ignored in the 
idealist philosophies of history, with their conception 
of a universal mind or spirit proceeding in a sublime 
unity of direction or purpose to a foreseen goal through 
all its inveterate multiplicity of moving forces. The 
reality of history, the essence of its actual character 
consists in the fact that those who weave well or ill its 
garment out of materials for which they are not in 
general responsible, are innumerable, and do not con¬ 
struct it on any one plan, but on plans which vary 
indefinitely, since mind works in individuals, and (to 
alter the metaphor) what one builder sets up another 
may cast down.,In lack of knowledge whether this or 
that will stand and prosper in the ages to come, but 
intoxicated with the power for action which lies in the 
present, we use up our brief span of time. The greater 
men of action hold out the torch to the next generation 
but often in the foreboding that the light is already 
flickering in a changing atmosphere, and the hands are 
not outstretched to take it. 
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Turning perhaps to the thinkers, they ask whether 
there may be any break in the chain of causation. Con¬ 
scious of their own freedom of action, it is impossible 
for men of creative energy to suppose that there are 
not free moments in history, since it is largely the result 
of human activity, and the majority have a conviction 
that it was open to them in any particular case to 
follow another course. Philosophers have debated this 
question for thousands of years but have not agreed 
upon any conclusive answer. Yet even though the 
individual be granted freedom in his own life and scope 
of action, he may not interfere with the future. There 
enters in what may be called historic necessity. The 
necessity lies in the principle of relativity to the age. 
But it is not inevitable that a different line will be 
followed because the new age wears a different aspect 
for its new men. It has been argued in what precedes 
that whilst it is the fact of changing values from genera¬ 
tion to generation to which more than to other condi¬ 
tions is due the failure of prediction and in connection 
with prediction of the measures taken to influence the 
form of the future, it is conceivable that this relativity 
should not be universal. There may be something in 
the essential self in all men which is capable of affirming 
a moral absolute. 

The original question raised as amongst those vital 
to the future of civilization was that concerning the 
nation. How is the nation as we know it to-day, and 
as we review the part it has played in history, to be 
purified, so that as a social institution it will become 
only a power for good, freed from the evils which have 
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attended nationalistic developments? The thesis which 
has been maintained is that these evils belong primarily 
to the association of the nation with the state, and the 
diseased development of the state, especially in the 
modern period, until it has become in certain com¬ 
munities the monstrosity from whose madness the 
world is suffering to-day. It is this which is the greatest 
political evil of the times. But it is the reappearance in 
our midst of an ancient evil. Nowhere is this more 
evident than in the history of Europe, especially of the 
peoples of Central Europe. These have suffered even 
more than other communities from being the tools of 
men seeking their own aggrandizement, treating the 
majority of the population as though there was no 
meaning in their existence but to labour and face des¬ 
truction for the glorification and gain of individuals 
^and dominant castes. In this way does the man who 
possesses power constantly make use of his relation to 
the powerless over whom he is set. In Plato’s Myth of 
Erf the soul, in the one free act of its destiny, has 
before entering life upon earth the choice of a career. 
It is the type of his career on which the man’s character 
and behaviour will depend, not the character which 
will make the career. Hence the incalculable importance 
of the choice. In Plato’s view there is no hope for the 
man who is in the position of a “tyrant,” having abso¬ 
lute power . 2 If we dig into the roots of the false state 
it is probable that we shall find its origin to be that it 
is the construction of the power-intoxicated individual. 

1 The Republic. X. 

* This position is elaborated in the Corgias. 
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It is this individual, transformed into an institution, 
or it is the institution animated in its operations by 
such an individual, or individuals. It is the product of 
the union between the corrupt personality and the 
organization which, being man-made, and often con¬ 
taining as it were, petrified organs of those who have 
formerly manipulated it, has a capacity for going on 
without its head, tending to lose all meaning and reason, 
as in the debased examples of bureaucratic machinery. 
The nation can only function as the historic community 
of a better international order if it is set free from this 
incubus and equipped simply with the instruments for 
maintaining order, internally and externally, which are 

necessary to such a community. 

Were such a consummation in sight, would the prob¬ 
lem of the moralization of history be much nearer to a 
solution? It is obvious that this is far too large a question 
to enter upon in connection with the problem of a 
single factor of the historic process—the nation, however 
important. Could the nation be so far purged of the 
evils which its union with the false state have brought 
upon it, that its citizens could look to it as an ethical 
whole, one of the sources of the immoral phases of 
history would be removed. But, as the argument of this 
book has perhaps made clear, there are other and irre¬ 
movable conditions of human experience as history, 
which militate against any steady and constant advance 
towards a realization in its course of the highest moral 
ideals. Amongst these what have been termed here 
historic relativity to the age, and historic necessity, in 
virtue of which events are rarely brought to a conclu- 
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sion by their original agents, have been especially 
considered. It need not be emphasized that history is 
but human experience with the added properties 
belonging to experience over many generations and a 
vaster sphere. It exceeds what we ordinarily mean by 
experience in length of time and the extent of its 
manifestation. The main moral issues of experience 
therefore arise in it, and beyond these, those issues 
which also characterize experience as history. We are 
pressed by an insistent question.—Why has the conduct 
of life in history in respect to its ethical quality lagged 
in general so far behind that of private or personal 
ethics? This receives a partial answer from considera¬ 
tion of the difference in the limits of action implied in 
the contrast last pointed out. In the case of personal 
ethics the individual feels himself to have, in principle, 
a command over his whole life, though there may be 
some illusion in this. At least he assumes that his will 
to-day is as his will to-morrow, next year, ten years 
hence, and therefore his responsibility. In the case of 
history, his will and its deed may have but a small 
share in the event. Its continuance and final outcome 
escape him and fall into other hands, as its beginnings 
and first form may have been determined by other 
agents. His motive in the historic act may be not more 
blameworthy than in the private. Morally then, the 
personal agent may be innocent. But history may not 
be innocent, because its deed is the event as a whole, 
and this may have passed through evil phases in its 
course. Here enters in also the relativity of values 
which has often seemed to limit moral progress to the 
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individual life, or to the one generation of men who 
talk the same language and worship at the same shrine 

in ethics. 

From an objective point of view it may appear to 
the student of history that the chief sources of crime 
have been jealousy and the passion for power. But 
whereas the former may operate in any order of experi¬ 
ence, the power-passion though not absent from the 
private sphere has its special field in the historic 
world. Here lie its greatest temptations and the greatest 
opportunities for those who live for its gratification. 
How many lives passed peacefully in blameless avoca¬ 
tions might have been distorted and charged with 
criminal record had these temptations beset them and 
roused the passion which sleeps even in many of the 
obscure, as suggested in Plato’s Myth of Er! This is part 
of man’s inheritance from the order of nature to which 
he belongs in origin, but in which the will to live does 
not develop into the will to power. It seizes upon those 
men who lose their human sanity as they realize the 
narrow limits of the actual range of action, in contrast 
with the unbounded possibilities which consciousness 

and imagination suggest to them. 

It has been maintained in this book that the greatest 
impediment to the purification of the national society 
lies in the corruption of the personal principle. As in 
virtue of this principle human experience acquires the 
qualities of value or good in life, and its opposite, so 
the greatest hope of bringing about a unity in the idea 
of value in spite of relativity, lies here. This truth is 
felt in the consciousness of freedom which cannot be 
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doubted at the moment of experience, and belongs to 
the essence of personality. Here is expressed the resis¬ 
tance of the human self to the law of recurrence pre¬ 
vailing in the organic world, and appearing in the 
human order as immutable custom, repetition, reflec¬ 
tions of the cyclical form of experience. Novelty is not 
confined to human experience, but only here does it 
appear as creative development. The hypothesis was 
suggested that in the personal core of the self there may 
exist the capacity of passing beyond relativity in the 
recognition of an absolute principle in ethics. But in 
order that this may contribute to unity, and personality 
become a great force making for agreement in the 
national societies of the future, it must be aroused in 
the multitude and not only the minority. The nation 
must be an association of persons who have a strong 
historic bond. Tendencies opposed to this form of the 
nation are powerful and widespread to-day. They are 
manifest especially in the conception of the majority 
as “masses” which has been associated by some thinkers 
with the influences of the age of mechanization. Herr 
Rauschning (whose work was referred to) argues that 
this universal phenomenon points to the need of the 
absolutist state which alone can deal with it—though 
this does not appear to be his own final view. He is 
thinking of the tendencies most pronounced on the 
Continent. He expresses fears however in regard to the 
“possibility of maintaining intact the fragile and sub¬ 
lime forms of democratic life against the onslaught of 
the masses.” 1 We in Britain, as he seems to understand, 

1 Op. tit. 
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are less, if at all, haunted by these fears. We are 
accustomed to the multitudes who take their pleasures 
in the same way, and seem to be affected by like emo¬ 
tions in recurrent circumstances. We know that the life 
of all is more than in the past characterized by broad 
similarities, whether in labour or leisure or the customs 
of daily life. But nothing of all this produces the impres¬ 
sion of a regimented people. Individuality is unaffected, 
the arcana of the self have not been violated. In times 
of crisis, when all are conscious that the best they can 
give is needed, this supposed mass resolves itself into 
individuals, the majority of whom are capable of initia¬ 
tive, inventiveness, originality of action. This is the 
result of a distinctive character and a history which 
has given it scope. Nothing could be more unlike this 
development of the British mind in history than the 
situation which Herr Rauschning and others have 
described in analyses of the phenomenon of the mass 
and the treatment supposed suitable to it in absolutist 
regimes. This is perhaps why many of the foreign 
lovers of freedom and individuality who have come to 
join with Britain in the present struggle have found 
here a spirit congenial to them. It is evident that if the 
peoples of the world were now on the way to the con¬ 
summation envisaged by those possessed by the myth 
of the masses, the history out of which nations grow 
would be at an end. There would no longer be nations. 
Even the analogy with the social insects would be more 
degrading to the insects than to men. For in their 
communities each creature acts in accordance with its 
own instincts for the needs of its society, whereas in the 
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nightmare of the human masses all act as driven by 
an irresistible tyranny. 

When we are at grips with such a conception of social 
political development we realize that the war of ideas 
cannot be refused. Many in this country were inclined 
to be contemptuous of the interest in “ideologies,” and 
to think of the supposed conflict as a conception created 
by men as part of their armour in the power-struggle, 
and not based on genuine belief. 

But for others who were filled with a crusading spirit 
the “ideology” was a genuine inspiration. The life of 
intense practical activity which seemed to be demanded 
of them needed the accompaniment of ideas. But these 
ideas must, as the Greeks expressed it, “have hands 
and feet.” The reason of the theoretic intelligence free 
from all passion was not enough. The practical reason 
adds to the vision of truth or seeming truth the law of 
action, because this truth appears as something of 
supreme value, inspiring action. The conflicts which 
result can only be resolved by a transition to first 
principles, which are really at the basis of the genuine 
“ideology,” though often unrealized, or misinterpreted. 
When the early Christian communities, for instance, 
had all things in common, they were not so much 
interested in the question of the justice of private 
property as they were following their intuition in a 
community based on love. Modern communism appears 
to have no care for this first principle, and hence its 
imperfect success. It is not implied that all conflicts of 
“ideologies” could be resolved by a transition to first 
principles with recognition that their requirements 
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could be fulfilled in more than one form (the secondary 
principle). But where the combatants are wholly dis¬ 
interested, and the egoistic passion has not entered in, 
such a reconciliation is not impossible. 

The prerogative of the national society in its historical 
basis is in its possession of an incomparable wealth of 
ideas which have been vital in its life on which to draw. 
Certainly, as has been emphasized in this work, the 
present hour dominates even tyrannously over men. 
Yet that continuous life of a society bringing forth and 
testing—often in wild and unconsidered action—the 
thoughts belonging to its history, calls forth or, for the 
most part unconsciously stimulates the ideas impera¬ 
tively needed for action in our Now. If the nation could 
effect a complete transition to first principles, it would 
become that ethical whole to which reference has been 
made in these pages. Patriotism may be enough at the 
moment when the country is in mortal danger. It might 
be enough always, when the nation is a moral unity. 
For then it ceases to be limited. 
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